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THE CAPTIVE’S CHOICE. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel H. R. BRINKERHOFF, U. S. A. 


THE vast region of mountain country acquired by the United States 
from Mexico in 1848, was peopled at the time of the cession by wan- 
dering savages, including the Navajo Apaches, then as now, the 
most powerful and warlike tribe of aborigines on the American con- 
tinent. 

At the time of the cession this great tribe of nomads occupied an 
immense territory of plain and mountain country, extending from 
Ojo del Oso, at the base of the Zuni mountains, northward to the 
San Juan, and westward to the country of the Moqui Pueblos. 

Over this vast area these nomadic people wandered restlessly 
‘about in small communities or clans, consisting usually of the father 
and sons with their families. 

One of these clans at the time of the cession, and for many years 
thereafter, was under the chieftainship of Nashwegan, an old patri- 
arch in the nation, who had with him in the little community over 
which he presided, his three wives and their children, his two mar- 
ried sons with their wives and children, and Milwanee, a distant rela- 
tive, with his wives and children. The horses and sheep of these 
different families were branded and marked by symbols that dis- 
tinguished their ownership, and were all kept together in common 
herds and flocks and guarded alternately by their several owners. 

The herds and flocks in Nashwegan’s clan were large, and fre- 
‘quent changes of location were necessary that water and grass might 
be obtained for the animals. During the year of the Treaty more 
difficulty than usual was experienced in finding water and desirable 
grazing grounds on account of an uncommonly protracted period 
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of drouth, and Nashwegan after many failures to find pastures that 
would keep his herds and flocks from starving, ventured into the 
well-watered and rich grazing lands lying along the northern base 
of the Zuni mountains, between the country of the Navajos and the 
Rio Grande River. . ‘ 

It was an imprudent venture in view of the fact that the country 
into which the old patriarch had gone, constituted at the time a 
neutral territory into which the Navajos rarely entered with their 
animals and families, on account of the war then in progress be- 
tween the nation and the Mexican people living in the Rio Grande 
Valley. / | 

For many years prior to this time the Navajos had maintained 
a state of hostility towards these people, and organized raiding par- 
ties of warriors had been accustomed at irregular intervals to sweep 
down upon the Mexican settlements to capture horses for their 
herds, and children for servants in their hogans. 

The Mexicans in turn, had occasionally organized expeditions to 
raid the Indian country, and as a rule had been successful in captur- 
ing horses and sheep for their herds and flocks, and Navajo chil- 
dren for peons in their families. 

Between the raids of the organized bodies of Mexicans and Nav- 
ajos, small parties of warriors had almost constantly lurked about 
the Mexican settlements seeking opportunities to rob and murder. 
These small parties had been accustomed to secrete themselves for 
days at a time, when necessary, near the settlements to which they had 
gone, and had patiently waited and watched-for the opportunities 
they desired. The greater the privations and ‘sufferings they en- 
dured from hunger and thirst while they waited and watched on. 
these occasions, the greater the praise they received on their return 
to their people with their booty. The incentive therefore to’ enter 
upon these small expeditions had been great, and many of them had 
been undertaken by the Navajo warriors for the glory and honor 
that attended success, rather than for the booty that might possibly 
be obtained. 

Sometimes a small party of Mexicans and Americans together 
had ventured into the Indian country, and hanging upon the skirts 
of wandering Navajo clans had seized upon opportunities to stam- 
pede herds, or run off choice horses. 

The Navajos had always been accustomed to live in an almost 
constant state of readiness to enter upon the pursuit of raiding par- 
ties that ventured into their country, and but a few moments ever 
elapsed after the presence of a ‘party of their enemies had become 
known before pursuit or resistance was inaugurated. It had there- 
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fore been a rare occurrence for a raiding party to enter their country 
without being compelled to fight its way out. 

The Mexicans, on the contrary, had never been prepared to re- 
sist or to pursue. They had always depended upon walled enclosures 
and bolts and bars for security,.and when these had been overcome 
by Navajo raiders some time usually elapsed before pursuit by an 
organized force was accomplished. The Indians were acquainted 
with every trail that led over the mountains that lay between their 
country and the Rio Grande Valley, and when their raiding parties 
had once gained the foot hills with captured horses and children, 
further pursuit by the Mexicans was practically. useless. 

But a short time before Nashwegan had ventured into the neutral 
country between the region inhabited by the Navajos and the 
Rio Grande Valley, two Navajo warriors left their hogans in Cafion 
Bonito and proceeded on foot on an expedition into the valley in the 
neighborhood of Las Lunas, a Mexican settlement famous for the 
fine herds of horses it possessed. 

As the warriors descended the wooded side of the mountain over- 
looking the Rio Grande Valley in the afternoon of the fifth day after 
leaving their homes, they suddenly found themselves practically sur- 
rounded by wood gatherers from the settlement, engaged at the mo- 
ment in loading their donkeys and carts with the fuel they had col- 
lected in the forest during the day. Springing aside from the trail they 
had followed down the mountain they hastened to conceal them- 
selves in a tangle of vines and cactus plants that had sprung up in 
the bushy top of a fallen hemlock tree that lay near the trail. They 
remained in this concealment until near midnight, when they ventured 
once more to follow the trail, and slowly made their way down into 
the valley. As they groped along in the darkness guided by the 
lights they could discern burning in the Mexican habitations before 
them, they came at length upon a deep ditch that had been excavated 
to carry water from the river to the cultivated fields, and following 
its course, halting often to look and to listen as they proceeded, dis- 
covered finally just before the morning light began to appear, a 
little rustic bridge across the ditch, under which they hastily crawled 
for concealment. 

Soon after daylight a Mexican came from a house near by and 
opening the great wooden gate of a corral that adjoined it, drove out - 
several horses that had been confined within the enclosure and de- 
livered them to the care of‘a mounted peon, who hastily drove them 
away to the grazing grounds of the settlement near the base of the 
mountains down which the warriors had recently come. As the 
znimals passed out of the corral the Navajos watched them closely 
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through the cracks in the bridge under which they lay, and whispered 
to each other in admiration of those that seemed most handsome 
and spirited. 7 

Some time after the herd had passed, a number of laborers ap- 
peared in the cultivated grounds along the ditch, or acequi, in which 
the warriors lay, and almost immediately thereafter a great volume 
of water came pouring through the excavation to be used by the 
laborers in irrigating the growing crops in the adjoining fields. The 
warriors crawled up the bank as far as possible under the bridge, but 
the water rapidly followed and increasing in volume as it came, finally 
nearly touched the timbers of the structure over their heads. Their 
bodies were rapidly submerged and only a portion of their faces were 
visible to each other above the water. 

They remained in this trying condition for an hour or more, and 
had begun to debate with each other whether it would not be better 
to risk being killed by the Mexicans in an effort to seek other con- 
cealment than to continue where they were, when a laborer with a 
hoe in his hand came slowly along the acequi, stopping here and 
there as he proceeded to strengthen the bank of the ditch where it 
seemed in danger of giving way. He was accompanied by a dog 
which ran hastily to the bridge as he came near, and began at once 
to scratch with its feet upon the timbers of which the bridge was 
constructed, and to growl and bark fiercely at something beneath 
it. His master came finally to the bridge and carefully examined 
it, and peered beneath it as well as he was able. Nothing whatever 
was in sight, but as the dog still continued to bark and growl, he re- 
peatedly thrust the handle of his hoe through the cracks in the 
bridge, in an effort to drive out whatever might have attracted the 
scent or the sight of the dog. The handle of the hoe had been used 
as a goad before it had been set in the hoe, and the end that the man 
thrust through the bridge had been sharpened to a point. Fortun- 
ately for the Navajos, the handle made its way down repeatedly 
without injuring either of them, but at last unfortunately it struck 
the thigh of one of the warriors and tore a great gash in his flesh. 
The blood flowed freely from the wound, discoloring the water near 
where he lay, and the dog apparently detecting the odor of the blood 
became more furious than ever. 

“You’re a fool, Tonto,” said the Mexican at last, addressing the 
dog. “You're a fool. There’s nothing there.” And shouldering 
his hoe he made his way once more along the acequi, calling the dog 
to follow. 

Some time after midday the water ceased to flow through the 
acequi and gradually ran out altogether, much to the relief of the 
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Navajos, especially to the warrior who had been wounded. They 
remained, however, where they were, knowing that their discovery 
would certainly follow if they abandoned their place of concealment, _ 
and for several hours thereafter waited patiently for the night to 
come on, fearing constantly the meanwhile that the man with the 
dog would return and drive them out, or that some of the laborers 
returning from the fields would discover them. It seemed Scilla 
in one event and Charybdis in the other, and inevitable destruction 
in either. 

But the afternoon wore away, fortunately for them, without 
bringing the dangers they apprehended, and when the darkness 
finally concealed their movements they dragged themselves out from 
under the bridge and lay down near by on the bank of the acequt. 
They had scarcely stretched themselves on the bank when a mounted 
man, riding rapidly along the sandy trail that led to the bridge, 
came quite near before they became aware of his presence. As he 
was about to pass over the bridge a slight movement of one of the 
warriors attracted the attention of the horse he rode and caused 
the animal to spring suddenly aside. Enraged at the shying of the 
animal, his rider struck him a violent blow with his whip, and man 
and beast quickly disappeared from view. 

The warriors were thoroughly alarmed at the silent and unex- 
pected appearance of the horseman, and the narrow escape from 
discovery they had made, and hastened to return to the bridge as 
soon as he was gone, and once more crawled back to their place of 
concealment beneath it. : 

About midnight they ventured out once more, and moving for- 
ward cautiously approached the corral from which they had ob- 
served horses sent out in the morning. When they finally reached 
the gate of the enclosure they discoverd that it was fastened by a 
strong chain and an iron lock which they were unable to remove. 
One of the warriors at once climbed upon the back of the other, and 
after reaching the top of the wall that surrounded the enclosure, let 
himself down within the corral. Here he found to his delight that 
the horses had been brought in from the pastures and were quietly 
feeding in their stalls. Helping himself up by climbing upon the 
cross timbers of the gate, he once more reached the top cf the wall, 
and after a moment’s delay sprang down by the side of his com- 
panion. A brief consultation was then held between the warriors, 
after which one of them ascended to the top of the wall and using 
his knife began to loosen the sun-dried brick, or adobes, of which 
the wall was constructed. One adobe after the other was quietly 
cut loose and pried out of the wall by the use of a pole obtained 
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from the floor of the bridge across the acequi, and was then noise- 
lessly lowered to the ground by a rope and eventually carried aside 
by the Indian below. 

A number of adobes had been removed, when it occurred to the 
warriors that more rapid progress might possibly be made by sawing 
a doorway in the wall with the hair lariats they had brought with 
them for use in case they succeeded in capturing horses from the 
Mexicans. One of the Indians immediately sprang down inside of 
the corral, and when his companion had passed the end of a lariat 
to him they began to draw it rapidly back and forth across the wall. 
The rope quickly sank into the soft adobes, and within a couple of 
hours the wall had been cut in two from the top to the bottom within 
a few feet from the gate. As soon as this had been accomplished 
the adobes were pried out one after the other and an opening 
eventually made wide enough for the passage of a horse. The war- 
riors then hastened within the corral, and each selecting an animal, 
led him without and hurriedly mounting galloped away together 
towards the mountains just as daylight was breaking. 

From the dawn of human history to the present time the annals 
of personal achievements consist largely of deeds accomplished in 
response to popular sentiment. The poor savages lying under the 
bridge at Las Cruces would doubtless have given way under the 
sufferings they endured and surrendered themselves to the doubtful 
mercies of the people they had come to despoil, had they not been 
sustained by the hope of the praise that awaited the success of their 
enterprise at the hands of their people. The brave Winkelried, who 
gathered the spears of the Austrian phalanx in his breast; the heroic 
Horatius, who held the Tiber bridge at Rome against the Etruscan 
army; the patriot Putnam, who rode down the steps at Horseneck, 
and all the innumerable host of heroes of imperishable fame who 
accomplished deeds that have made their names immortal, might 
possibly each have failed to display their heroic qualities but for the 
controlling influences of home and friends. 

The reception which the Navajo warriors anticipated on their 
return to their homes, more than the hope of the material gain they 
might acquire, had prompted them to.endure the privations and pain 
they had suffered. And when eventually they rode down into Cafion 
Bonito and made their way to their hogans amid the plaudits of their 
people their exultation can probably be better imagined than de- 
scribed. For two days they had gone without food and for two 
nights had not closed their eyes in sleep. The wounded. warrior 
had borne the excruciating pain caused by the cruel thrust of the 
Mexican laborer with the handle of his hoe, without a tremor or a 
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groan, and had labored with his companion at the wall when he 
was scarcely able to stand erect to assist him. He had held on to 
the mane of his horse as he rode away from the corral into the moun- 
tains, fearing lest he should faint and fall from its back to the ground 
by the side of the trail. But the recollection that his family and 
friends were awaiting his return to cover his success with their 
praise, gave him strength to endure and nerved him to final effort. 

The theft of the animals was soon discovered by their owners, 
and within an hour thereafter a small body of mounted Mexicans 
set out in hot pursuit of the thieves. . The trail of the stolen animals 
was easily followed, as the warriors, trusting to the speed of the 
horses they rode, kept the trail leading from the valley to Ojo del 
Oso at the foot of the Zuni Mountains. 

The Mexicans moved forward rapidly, and for several hours kept 
well together, but the pace began at length to affect the weaker 
horses, and one after the other of the animals became jaded and fell 
behind. A single individual, mounted on a strong, young horse, 
finally led the pursuit, and galloped steadily forward some distance 
in advance of his nearest companions. Late in the afternoon a sud- 
den turn in the trail brought him quite unexpectedly into full view of 
the pasture grounds at the foot of the Zuni Mountains several miles 
distant before him, and disclosed to his surprise the great herds and 
flocks of Nashwegan grazing peacefully in the valleys near Ojo del 
Oso. Turning his horse quickly about, he hastened back on the 
trail over which he had just come to inform his companions who 
were following him of the discovery he had made. One by one, as 
his’comrades were successively met, they turned about with him 
and hastened to return down the side of the mountain by the way 
they had come. 

Immediately upon reaching their homes, mounted messengers 
were dispatched to the neighboring settlements, bearing the news 
that Navajo herds and flocks were grazing in the pasture grounds 
at Ojo del Oso, and asking for:armed men to join in an effort to 
capture them. The Mexicans gathered rapidly in response to the 
call, and within a few days after the messengers had been dispatched, 
a strong force of mounted men assembled at Las Lunas, from which 
place it set out soon thereafter for the pasture grounds at Ojo del 
Oso. 

Nashwegan had hesitated for some time before he decided to 
venture into the “forbidden land,” but the animals were dying for 
want of water and food, and, yielding at last to the importunities of 
his people, he hurried into the neutral country with his flocks and 
herds, with the intention of hurrying out again after a few days’ 
feeding in the rich pastures about Ojo del Oso. 
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Mentomo, the youngest son of Nashwegan, had at this time 
reached the age of eighteen, and was a tall manly lad of unusually 
fine appearance and had already made quite a history for himself 
among his people. 

When he was in his fourteenth year his father presented him with 
a wild, unbroken colt, then almost old enough to be ridden. The 
boy was delighted with his new acquisition and at once went to work 
with great enthusiasm to train the animal to his liking, and in time 
succeeded in breaking the creature to be ridden and to follow him 
without guidance about the encampment. The animal proved to 
be very tractable and quickly learned to lie down and to rise up at 
command, and after having been rewarded a few times with a gift 
of a small piece of salt, would hasten to her master when called. The 
lad named her Tishnue, and fed her and groomed her and rode her 
and spent all his waking hours with her. At night he tethered her 
near the lodge in which he slept, and when she became restless at 
the dismal howling of wolves, or the plaintive cries of prowling pan- 
thers, he was accustomed to spring from his blankets and hasten to 
the animal to quiet and assure her. The youth soon became an ex- 
cellent horseman, and in time acquired an enviable reputation in 
the nation for the skill he displayed in riding and managing his 
horse. He was able to throw himself from the animal’s back to the 
ground when racing at full speed, and, holding on with his hand 
to the animal’s mane, could quickly regain his place on her back. 
He could discharge the arrows from his quiver under the animal’s 
neck one after the other in rapid succession, and with unerring aim, 
while he lay outstretched on her side, and could pick them up from 
the ground as he passed them in rapid succession. 

He had taken his horse one day into a somewhat distant valley 
to permit.the animal to graze upon a patch of nutritious black- 
headed grama grass which he had learned grew luxuriantly in a 
secluded spot, and returned at nightfall quite weary from the long 
ride he had made, and- soon after hastened to roll himself in his 
blanket and lie down to sleep. 

He was awakened some time during the night by a murmur of 
voices outside of the lodge, but for some time the heavy slumber 
into which he had fallen prevented him from comprehending that 
strangers were gathered outside and were engaged in discussing 
come important and unusual event. A word or two finally of a 
startling character reached his ears and awoke him suddenly with 
a start to full consciousness. Springing quickly to his feet, he 
hastened from the lodge. He found his father and several war- 
riors of his clan standing in a group near the door, busily engaged 
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in conversing with a messenger who had come from a neighboring 
encampment a few miles away. 

The young man had scarcely joined the group when the war- 
chief of the nation, accompanied by a couple of peons on horse- 
back, hurriedly arrived, and the messenger was at once directed to 
repeat the news he had brought. A party of marauders, he asserted, 
consisting of some ten or tweive Mexicans, had entered the country 
of the Navajos, doubtless for the purpose of stealing horses and cap- 
turing children, and had gone into camp for the night in a little valley 
a few miles away. 

The chief listened patiently while the messenger related minutely 
a full account of the movements of the marauders after they had en- 
tered the Navajo country, followed by a careful description of the 
location of the camp where they had halted for the night, and the 
country immediately about it. 

When the messenger had concluded, the chief turned quickly to 
the group of warriors about him and directed them to meet him soon 
after midnight on the great trail leading to the Rio Grande Valley, 
near the place where the Mexicans had bivouacked for the night. 

It was evident that the purpose of the chief in assembling his 
warriors near the place where the Mexicans had gone into camp 
was to be prepared to attack them at early dawn when animals and 
men are usually wrapped in profound slumber, and a complete and 
effective surprise is more probable than at any other time. 

But the marauders were men who were not likely to be caught 
at such disadvantage. They had spent their lives on the frontier 
and were entirely familiar with Indian methods of warfare, and were 
probably more skillful than the Indians themselves in the use of 
stratagems and wily artifices employed by the warriors on the war- 
path to deceive and ensnare their enemies. After establishing their 
camp, the Mexicans tethered their horses as though they intended 
to remain for the night where they were, and as the darkness began 
to come on they spread their blankets under the trees near their 
horses, as if they were about to lie down to sleep. To all appear- 
ances the marauders intended to spend the night where they had 
bivouacked, but, as was soon developed, they had no such intention, 
and had simply made these preparations to deceive any watchful 
eyes that might be observing them. They fully understood that their 
presence had probably already been discovered by the Navajos, and 
that every movement they made was being carefully observed and 
communicated by messengers to the nearest encampments. As soon, 
therefore, as the darkness covered their movements, they broke up 

' their bivouac and procéeded slowly under cover of rocks and trees 
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‘for a mile or more, following the valley into which they had entered, 
and, eventually leaving it, went into camp for the night under some 
great, wide-spreading pifion trees that grew on the breast of the 
mountain. 

On the following morning, just before dawn, the invaders once 
more mounted their horses and rode cautiously forward. Turning 
sharply to the left almost immediately after leaving their camp, they 
soon came in view of the great trail leading from the Rio Grande 
Valley into the heart of the Navajo country. As they rode through 
the bushes into the open ground along which the trail lay, an Indian 
boy suddenly made his appearance, galloping quietly along the trail 
coming from the direction of the Rio Grande. The lad had fairly 
gotten past the place where the Mexicans reached the trail when 
he was discovered. At the same moment almost he caught sight 
of the invaders, and, instantly throwing himself forward upon the 
neck of his horse to protect himself from the possible fire of his 
enemies, he uttered a shrill cry of defiance and dashed away along 
the trail in the direction of the Navajo encampments with the speed 
of the wind. 

The Mexicans comprehended at once that the escape of the 
young Indian would be speedily followed by the gathering of a large 
body of warriors against them, and with one accord they started 
instantly in pursuit, urging their horses as they went, to the top of 
their speed. 

In the meantime, Nashwegan had gathered together the warriors 
of his clan and had hastened to join the chief at the rendezvous. 
Mentomo was anxious to ride with his father’s warriors, but fearing 
a refusal hesitated to make his wishes known. After the warriors 
had gone, the lad entered the lodge and lay down on his blanket, 
but the intense longing he felt to join the expedition against the 
marauders kept him awake. He got up at last, and going out of the 
lodge went slowly to the place where he had tethered Tishnue, to con- 
fide his sorrow to his horse. The animal welcomed him with a 
neigh and gently rubbed her nose upon his bare shoulder. 

“T think we could catch them, Tishnue, don’t you?” he said half 
in earnest, for the temptation to follow the warriors was rapidly 
gaining control of the boy. 

“Shall we try it, my beauty?” he asked, fondling the creature’s 
face as he spoke. “They can only tell us to come back, you know,” 
he continued. 

He stood silently by the side of the animal for some time, evident- 
ly trying to decide what to do. 

“I think we will try it, Tishey,” he suddenly exclaimed, and quick- 
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ly unfastening the animal, he sprang upon her back and dashed away 
down the trail in the direction the warriors had taken. 

He overtook them at length and rode quietly along in the group, 
keeping as far from his father as possible. 

The warriors halted at last when they came near the place where 
the Mexicans had made their camp in the evening, and a scout was 
sent out by the chief to reconnoiter the ground and discover if pos- 
sible whether the marauders were still there. While they waited 
Nashwegan pushed his horse about among his warriors endeavoring 
to encourage them by his presence, and while so engaged discovered 
Mentomo among them. The old warrior was delighted to find his 
son in the ranks of his fighting men, but the youth, he quickly de- 
cided, was too young to join in the bloody business in which they 
were about to engage, and after addressing him kindly, firmly or- 
dered him to return to the lodge. 

The boy was greatly disappointed, and for a moment was almost 
upon the point of rebellion against his father’s decision. . He yielded, 
however, at last, and turning his horse about rode slowly away in the 
direction from which he had come. 

He had scarcely disappeared in the darkness when the scout that 
had been sent out by the chief returned and reported that the Mexi- 
cans had abandoned their camp and gone on up the valley into the 
Navajo country. The chief at once directed the warriors to turn 
about and slowly retrace their steps, while other scouts were sent out 
to follow the marauders and find out where they had gone. 

A half hour or more elapsed after the scouts were dispatched, 
when suddenly a rifle shot was heard some distance ahead on the trail, 
followed directly by other shots, interspersed at times by loud cries. 
For a time the noises seemed to be getting farther away, but finally 
they grew more distinct and were evidently approaching. 

“It is Mentomo,” the warriors whispered. “The. Mexicans are 
chasing him back-on the trail.” 

The face of Nashwegan grew pale as he listened, and a fierce 
expression settled upon his face. 

“T must go to rescue my boy,” he said hurriedly to the chief. “I 
will take the warriors of my clan——” 

“No,” interrupted the chief, decidedly. “It will be best to wait 
the coming of the Mexicans.” 

But Nashwegan could not restrain his fatherly instincts and 
pushed his horse ahead on the trail. 

“T will go alone,” he said. 

“Wait,” exclaimed the chief, who had in the meanwhile ridden 
to higher ground, and was now gazing intently up the trail. “They 
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are coming!” he cried suddenly. “Mentomo is leading them down 
the trail like a tried warrior. Gather your mer together quickly,” he 
commanded peremptorily, addressing Nashwegan, “and hide them 
under cover of the bushes at the side of the trail. Wait there,” he 
continued, “and stand ready for the battle cry of your chief to charge 
upon the Mexicans as they pass.” 

“Tt is best,” whispered several warriors of Nashwegan’s clan. “The 
words of the chief are best.” 

Nashwegan’s face became paler, if possible, than before, and he 
stood irresolute for a moment, in doubt apparently, what course to 
pursue. He turned about, however, at last and reluctantly obeyed 
the command of the chief. 

The heavy tramping of the running horses of the invaders, and 
the wild cries of their excited riders, could now be distinctly heard 
by the warriors, and they hastened at once to conceal themselves 
behind the bushes designated by the chief. When the last warrior 
had taken his place, the chief urged his horse close to the trail, and 
pushing his face through the leafy cover of the bushes behind which 
his warriors lay, gazed in the direction of the approaching marau- 
ders. He drew back almost instantly and turning about whispered 
earnestly: ‘“Mentomo still rides unhurt, and bravely leads the Mex- 
icans down the trail. Stand fast!” he exclaimed, raising his voice 
somewhat, “and wait for the battle cry from your chief.” 

When the lad had ridden away from the warriors a few moments 
before, as they stood waiting on the trail for the return of a scout, 
he had proceeded slowly for awhile in silent protest against his 
father’s order directing him to return to the lodge. But when he 
was once well out of sight he permitted his horse to increase her gait 
and went forward at an easy gallop. He was greatly depress:d over 
the refusal of his father to permit him to proceed with the warr‘ors, 
and rode forward, listlessly watching the ground as he went and try- 
ing to feel much aggrieved at his father for sending him back. He 
had ridden but a short distance, it seemed, when a slight noise near 
the trail suddenly attracted his attention and awakened him instantly 
from his moody reflections. Casting his eyes in the direction from 
which the noise came he was amazed to see several Mexicans coming 
through the bushes and about to emerge upon the trail which he 
was following. 

One glance was enough to convince him that the strangers were 
the marauders whom his father and the warriors of his clan were 
seeking, and instantly releasing all restraint upon the bridle rein he 
slapped his horse lightly with his hand upon her flank and bade her 
“go!” The spirited creature sprang forward like an arrow from a 
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bow, and sped away along the trail with the speed of the wind. The 
young man turned to look back presently, and to his dismay observed 
that the Mexicans were following him in a body. An instant there- 
after his pursuers opened fire upon him from their rifles and several 
bullets went singing past him uncomfortably near. 

At last one of the missiles struck him in the side, crashing through 
his quiver filled with, arrows, and through a fold of his blanket. The 
blow was severe and almost carried him from his horse. In his effort 
to retain his place on the animal’s back he drew in hard, uncon- 
sciously, on one of the bridle reins and turned the horse from the 
trail into broken ground. An instant thereafter the creature stum- 
bled upon an abandoned ant hill, partially hidden. by weeds, and fell 
in a heap some distance beyond, sending her rider over her head 
into a tangle of bunch grass several yards away. 

The horse struggled quickly to her feet and at once trotted aside 
for a short distance, where she stopped and stood Jooking at her mas- 
ter. Fortunately the young man was not injured by the fall and 
sprang quickly to his feet. 

The Mexicans were upon him in a moment and several of th:m 
fired at him as they dashed past, endeavoring the meanwhile to stop 
their horses and turn them about. 

As the last Mexican flew past him the lad ran towards some 
bushes that grew: at the side of the trail to seek concealment. He 
had gone but a few steps when he caught sight of his horse standing 
not far away, and calling the animal to him he quickly sprang upon 
her back and once more dashed away along the trail, going back now 
in the direction of the warriors whom he had left with his father a 
short time before. 

The Mexicans soon succeeded in turning their horses about, and 
once more resumed the pursuit of the Indian with wild yells and 
occasional rifle shots. 

Mentomo answered their yells with the battle cry of his people, 
and finally drawing an arrow from his quiver was about to discharge 
it at his pursuers, when he discovered that the missile was broken. 
Throwing it aside he drew another from his quiver, only to find that 
it also was broken. It amazed him for a moment that the arrows 
were broken, but their condition was quickly explained to his satis- 
faction when he recalled the fall he had suffered from his horse. The 
subject had scarcely been dismissed from his mind when he observed 
that the hand he had used in withdrawing the arrows from the quiver 
was covered with blood. Thrusting it again to his quiver he found 
that the side of the sheath next to his body, and the blanket beneath 
it strapped about his loins, were covered with blood. It puzzled 
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him for an instant to account for the blood, but he quickly attributed 
it to a scratch that had probably occurred when he was thrown from 
his horse, and gave the matter no further thought at the time. 

He turned occasionally to look at his pursuers as he flew along 
the trail and taunted them each time in his shrill, boyish voice, with 
the stirring battle cry of his people. It troubled him, however, to 
observe that his cries were beginning to die out in his throat and 
were losing their strength and volume. At times his head seemed 
to be in a whirl and the trail twisted and twirled all about him. His 
faithful Tishnue, he now also observed, had begun to show signs of 
distress and staggered on her feet as she ran. 

The end came almost immediately thereafter. 

Poor Tishnue stumbled painfully forward for awhile, and then 
finally fell with a crash upon the trail, throwing her unconscious 
master to the ground. 

The pursuers had so nearly overtaken the lad that the leading 
Mexican was about to seize his horse by the bridle, when the animal 
went down. They now instantly attempted to check the speed of 
their horses, and in doing so became widely scattered along the trail 
and over the adjoining open ground. 

This was the moment for which the chief had waited. 

With the wild battle cry of the nation he suddenly burst from 
the cover of the bushes at the head of his warriors, and charged im- 
petuously upon the dispersed invaders. A bloody battle immedi- 
ately ensued in which the Mexicans suffered quick defeat, and~in 
the end the loss of several of their people. All resistance to the war- 
riors speedily followed, and the Mexicans who had survived the first 
shock sought to effect their escape by flight. Unfortunately for 
them, their horses were already greatly fatigued by the pursuit of the 
Indian lad and they fell easy victims to the relentless Navajos. 

Nashwegan caught sight of his boy as he came down the trail 
followed by the shouting Mexicans, and would have instantly dashed 
out from his concealment in the bushes to the rescue of his child 
had not a couple of his warriors seized the bridle reins of his horse 
and compelled him to remain where he was. When the boy fell, 
finally, in full view before him he became almost frantic with rage 
and grief, and could scarcely be restrained until the battle cry of the 
chief gave the signal for the charge. : 

At the first note of the cry he urged his horse from the cover of 
the bushes, and dashed headlong at full speed against the Mexicans, 
armed only with his war club. He scored the first casualty among 
the invaders and was hastening to accomplish another when his horse 
received a bad wound in its shoulder from the rifle ball of the Mexi- 
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can whom he was pursuing. To his dismay the old warrior soon 
found himself rapidly falling behind in the chase, and was eventually 
compelled to abandon all hope of being able to continue it. He dis- 
mounted at length and made his way slowly back on foot to the place 
where his son had fallen on the trail. 

He found the boy at last, lying where he had fallen, apparently 
dead, guarded by the faithful Tishnue, who was moving slowly about 
him. He hastened at once to his child and knelt at his side on the 
trail and inclined his head on his breast to discover whether his heart 
still beat. Finding that he was alive he lifted him tenderly in his 
arms and bore him quickly to the shade of a neighboring tree. 
Tearing his blanket aside and hastily removing his quiver, he discov- 
ered a great, jagged wound in the boy’s side, evidently made by a’ 
bullet from the rifle of one of the Mexican invaders, and from which 
the blood still oozed in great red drops. He quickly tore a strip 
from the side of his blanket and used it to bind a compress of green 
leaves upon the wound, to stop the flow of blood. Hastening then 
into the valley, he brought back his quiver full of water from the 
stream that flowed through it, and bathed the boy’s hands and face. 
The lad soon after began to show signs of returning consciousness, 
and at length was able to comprehend what was transpiring about 
him. 

Poor Tishnue stood looking on and neighed repeatedly as she 
observed the apparent waste of water of which she stood so much 
in need. The young man was weak from loss of blood and scarcely 
able to speak, but he managed at length to attract his father’s atten- 
tion to the horse, and in a whisper asked that the animal might be 
given what was left of the water. But Nashwegan knew a better 
way, and calling the animal to him, led her to the stream in the val- 
ley, and after she had drank, tethered her in the rich grama grass 
that grew on its bank. 

_ The old warrior waited for some hours by the side of his wounded 
boy until at last a couple of his warriors, returning from the pursuit 
of the Mexicans, joined him. A stretcher was then hastily con- 
structed by the use of a couple of poles and a blanket, and the lad 
was carefully placed upon it and carried away slowly towards his 
father’s encampment. 

Tishnue ate greedily for awhile of the grass in which she was 
tethered, but she was very uneasy the meanwhile and repeatedly 
gazed earnestly in the direction in which her master lay. At last 
when his father was about to carry the young man away the animal 
was turned loose and permitted to go where she pleased. The crea- 
ture was still weak from the long race she had made, but she has- 
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tened eagerly, when she found herself free, to return to her young 
master, and when she had reached him she quickly: extended her 
head towards his face for the caress to which she was accustomed. 

Mentomo lay an invalid for a long time in his father’s hogan, but 
eventually, due to good nursing and a strong constitution, recov- 
ered fully from his wound and was able once more to join in the du- 
ties and pleasures of his home life. 


(To be concluded.) 


HE IS NOT DEAD/ 
(Wm. McKINLey.) 


He is not dead, e’en though his lips 
Are silent, and the loved form still ; 

He is not dead, e’en though no song 
Of ours his soul will ever thrill. 


His life was like a great pure star 
Reflecting love o’er all the earth. 

He blessed his people—praised his God, 
And loved the land which gave him birth. 


For only they can die who lose 

The curious threads we’re given to weave ; 
Who tangle up the mystic skeins 

And in a snarl their pattern leave. 


Christene Wood Bullwinkle. 





THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND JAPAN.* 


(From the London Nineteenth Century and After.) 


Fulgur exit ab Oriente et paret usque ad Occidentem. No words 
‘could more truly sum up the first effects of the new agreement 
between the island empires of the East and West. That we, who 
have so long cherished certain insular prejudices as a child cherishes 
the relics of her ugliest doll, we who have shunned alliances and 
gloried in the fancied freedom of our isolation, should join hands 
with the youngest and most distant of the Powers, divided from us 
by faith and face and wide stretches of land and sea, is sufficiently 
surprising ; but that surprise has been intensified by the dramatic way 
in which an accomplished fact of such importance has been an- 
nounced to a public whom no parliamentary discussion nor 
inspired communication nor striking solitary event had prepared 
for the disclosure. Yet we may easily believe, as Viscount Cran- 
borne said in the House of Commons, that if any one “imagines 
that the agreement itself has been hastily concluded he labors under 
a complete misconception,” and that, as Baron Hayashi on the same 
day told a representative of Reuter’s Agency, the new agreement 
“has been a very considerable time in‘negotiation, and in fact has been 
in contemplation for over a year.” It would indeed bode ill for both 
countries concerned if such cautious and necessary deliberation could 
for a moment be considered superfluous. But these significant state- 
ments are chiefly valuabie for the clue they may afford to the true 
interpretation of a document which, though the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs says its purport “cannot possibly be misunder- 
stood by those concerned,” is nevertheless not fully eloquent to those 
who have hitherto concerned themselves but languidly in the politi- 
cal problems, not only of the Far, but of the Farthest East. Many 
curious things were happening a little over a year ago. In the first 
place, a great shifting of actors took place on the diplomatic stage. 


* Reprinted by permission of the Leonard-Scott Publishing Co., of New York, the 
American publishers of the WVineteenth Century. 
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In May, 1900, Baron Hayashi left Japan to represent his country 
at the Court of St. James’s. Baron Hayashi was one of the batch of 
students, including the late Dr. Toyama and President Kikuchi of 
the Tokyo Imperial University, who many years ago visited Eng- 
land. Since then he has often revisited this country, has occupied 
himself in familiarizing his countrymen with English literature and 
science, and, as Vice-Minister of Foreign Affairs during the China- 
Japan war, and again at the time of the Treaty revision, he distin- 
guished himself by the friendly relations he contrived to preserve 
with ourselves. That friendship and Baron Hayashi’s share in 
cementing it have not been forgotten in his own land. In October 
of the same year Mr. Takaaki Kato, a great admirer of English 
institutions became Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Cabinet which 
Marquis Ito formed in succession to that of Marquis Yamagata. Mr. 
Kato, one of the most brilliant of Japan’s younger statesmen, was 
but little over forty years of age, and, though as yet untried, he had 
long been marked out for the post which he was now given. The 
highest hopes were entertained of him. Speaking in April last, Count 
Okuma stated that while the Premier was the undoubted genius of 
the Cabinet, he was but a cipher with regard to foreign affairs, in 
which department Mr. Kato was supreme. “No man,” he added, 
“is so indifferent to all attacks and criticisms as the present head of 
the Foreign Office, and I think Japan may be congratulated on 
having secured his services.” Marquis Ito doubtless smiled at the 
first portion of this statement; his own act approved the rest. In 
the same month Sir Ernest Satow, our Minister at Tokyo, left for 
Peking, to be replaced later by Sir Claude MacDonald. The gen- 
eral election here was over by the end of November, and in the re- 
constructed ministry few appointments gave rise to more comment 
and speculation than that of the Marquis of Lansdowne to the office 
so long and profitably held by the Marquis of Salisbury. Perhaps 
the present Secretary of State was of all men little likely to forget 
the story of Navarino, being, as he is, the grandson of one of Lord 
Goderich’s Ministry of 1827. He may well have heard from the 
lips of his distinguished ancestor how in 1826 the Duke of Welling- 
ton pointed out the danger of allowing Russia to act alone against an 
Eastern State; how in the spring of that year an opportune visit to 
St. Petersburg resulted in the signature of an Anglo-Russian Pro- 
tocol relating to Turkey; how, when Canning had succeeded Lord 
Liverpool this Protocol was developed by the Treaty of July, 1827, 
establishing a concert between the three Powers, Russia, France, and 
England; how Canning died in August and the engagement at 
Navarino was fought in October; and how England then folded 
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her hands in sleep while Russia, our ally, declared war against the 
Porte with a view to furthering interests antagonistic to our own. 
To those who are familiar with the events of the years 1826-9 there 
is no need to point out -the historical parallel suggested by the 
affairs of 1900-2, and, after all, historical parallels, in spite of Met- 
ternich’s saying, are apt to prove too much. 

Such were some of the dramatis personae who occupied the 
diplomatic stage a little more than a year ago. Mention must be 
made also of three others. In January, 1901, our late Queen died, 
and in the same month was literally worried to death an important, 
though infinitely less important, actor in the world’s politics, Li 
Hung-chang. In September, after the fall of the Ito Cabinet, Mr. 
Kato was succeeded by Mr. Komura at the Japanese Foreign Office, 
a man little older and scarcely less brilliant than his predecessor, 
and a diplomatist who in Peking had already acted with England, 
not altogether unsuccessfully, in blocking a Convention which 
threatened the common interests of the two nations. No one need 
doubt that in all essentials Mr. Komura has loyally carried on the 
foreign policy of Mr. Kato, or that Baron Hayashi has been as 
sympathetically and strongly supported by the one Minister as the 
other. 

If we now turn to the condition of Far Eastern politics at the 
period of thé reputed inception of the new agreement, described in 
the covering dispatch as “the outcome of the events which have taken 
place during the last two years,” we are confronted with an appall- 
ing tangle of conflicting or competing interests. We can scarcely 
estimate our own position in China by seeking shelter behind trade 
statistics; to sum up our trade at some nine or ten million sterling 
is to touch only the margin of the subject. Such statements give 
no indication of whether it is north, south, east, or west China that 
contributes most to that imposing total. Is it the stricken field of 
Kuangtung on which we have fought, or the Yangtze Valley ‘for 
which we have made treaties, or Manchuria, watered with the tears 
of our diplomatists, that concerns us most deeply? It suffices to 
acknowledge that our general interests in China are very great. If 
we look more closely into the matter and examine the various Cus- 
toms and Consular reports, we find that we cannot lay our finger 
on any part of the map and say, “This district is worth so much to us, 
and that so much.”” We may discover, as is indeed the fact, that in 
Manchuria, for instance, it is the province of Fengtien that most close- 
ly concerns us; but if we proceed to examine the figures relating to the 
trade even of this one province of a single region, we find that, 
owing to a host of complications and differences in the method of 
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making returns, the most cautious interpretation of available statistics 
rests largely on conjecture. In June of last year Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie stated in the pages of this Review that our annual profit from 
the China trade does not exceed six or seven hundred thousand 
pounds, and that it was not likely to increase very much. Yet we 
know’ also that before the Boxer outbreak representatives of British 
firms obtained vast concessions in China which may some day have 
a solid value, and even since that period of tumult Englishmen have 
acquired in North China alone the very valuable Kaiping coal mines, 
with a fleet of steamers, depots at six ports, including Ching-wan- 
tao, and much valuable property, to say nothing of the control of the 
whole of the minerals of Chili and Jehol and the coalfield west of 
Peking. Such interests are not unimportant. But we have to think 
also in this connection of our dependencies. The trade of India with 
China is at least a third of our own; nor is this surprising when it is 
remembered that India was trading with China while the English 
race was yet unformed, and that our first commerce with the Chinese 
was the monopoly of the East India Company. India and Burmah 
are commercially interested in Tibet and Yunnan. When Peking 
is disturbed Bombay suffers acutely. Daryjiling is only eighty miles 
from Yatung, and the trade through Sikkim, valued at a million 
rupees in 1895, was nearly doubled in the ensuing five years. 

As time goes on we shall be more and more forced to reaiize that 
China, Japan, and Korea bristle with strategical problems of vital 
interest to Australia, where, as in Canada, matters are unfortunately 
complicated by the Asiatic immigration question. Hong Kong, too, 
once misunderstood, speaks for itself plainly. And the new agree- 
ment may serve to remind ‘us of the importance of Korea. There 
also Englishmen have valuable rights, notably those in the Gwendo- 
line gold mine and Unsan mineral concessions, owned by Mr. Prit- 
chard Morgan’s syndicate. Shortly before the China-Japan war the 
trade of this country with Korea was roughly half a million sterling. 
It is difficult to calculate it now, since returns are only availabie for 
the open ports and they represent but a portion of the entire trade. 
Taking these alone, and selecting the four imports of shirtings, sheet- 
ings, yarn and drills, the value of these goods imported from Great 
Britain amounted in 1900 to 171,000/. This may not seem a very strik- 
ing figure, but Korea is commercially young. The Hermit Kingdom 
‘was opened to European trade by treaties forced upon her as recently 
as the years 1880-5, and if it be true, as has been stated by a critic 
of the agreement, that she is an “unstable country,” it must be re- 
membered that these treaties of amity and commerce were little to 
the taste of a generation of Koreans still actively engaged in the in- 
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trigues which pass for statesmanship at Seoul. In fact, one of the 
earliest results of the Korean treaties was the anti-foreign rising of 
1882, and three years later Earl Granville, being convinced that 
Russia was about to intervene, telegraphed to Vice-Admiral Sir 
William Dowell: “Occupy Port Hamilton and report proceedings.” 
When on the 1oth of May, 1885, the Russian volunteer ship Vladi- 
vostock was sighted, the Union Jack was run up on Observatory 
Island and Port Hamilton became British. The history of Wei-hai- 
wei was then anticipated in every detail with this difference: Russia 
threatened retaliation and we quitted the place. The lamentable 
diplomatic farce accompanying our retreat need not here be de- © 
scribed, but the incident is referred to for two reasons; in the first 
place, it illustrated the acknowledged importance of Korea to us even 
in those days, and in the second a study of the events connected with 
it should prevent our thinking that Russia does not regard Korea as 
a fair field for her activity, and should make us cautious of charging 
Russia, as Sir Edward Grey did in the House of Commons on the 
10th of July, 1894, with having pledged herself on our withdrawal 
from Port Hamilton “not to take Korean territory under any circum- 
stances.” Sir John Walsham spoke, indeed, to the Korean Govern- 
ment of a “formal guarantee,’ but Lord George Hamilton, in an- 
swering Captain Colomb on the 3d of February, 1887, made no 
allusion to it, and on the 24th of March of the same year Viscount 
Sidmouth having asked if Russia had given any written pledge, Vis- 
count Cranbrook replied that we were not concerned with Russia in 
this matter. Those who are interested in judging for themselves as 
to the foundation for Sir Edward Grey’s remark may find much to 
enlighten them in China, No. 1, 1887. As Mr. Brodrick truly said 
on the 24th of May, 1900, Russia gave this country no assurance, and 
it is an obvious inference, which ought to be a superfluous one also, 
that we cannot hold Russia bound by reported verbal assurances to 
third parties. As for her conventions with Japan, none know better 
than the Japanese that Russia holds them binding precisely to the 
extent Japan can enforce them. 

The interest of Japan outside her own domains lies chiefly in three 
districts—Korea, Fokien and Manchuria. In this Review of May 
last year the present writer very fully entered into the position of 
Japan with regard to Korea, and the conditions described in that 
article are substantially true to-day. There are still between twenty 
and thirty thousand Japanese colonists; it was estimated last Sep- 
tember that Korea was easily able to take six million more, and Japan 
has urgent need of such a region for her surplus population. It may 
be said roughly that all Korean exports go to Japan, and about 70 
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per cent. of these are foodstuffs for man or beast. The proverbial 
glance at the map is more informing in this case than such glances 
are usually found to be as to the vital importance to Japan of a neu- 
tral or friendly Korea from a strategical point of view; it will show, 
too, that it is the southern coasts that count, not the Tumen frontier, 
as to which Russia is so studiously polite in explaining the move- 
ments of her troops and the raids of border bandits. With regard 
to Fokien, Japan has obtained from China a pledge of non-aliena- 
tion, partly on account of strategical considerations and partly be- 
_ cause Amoy is the clearing house of Formosan trade. This prov- 
ince, therefore, is one in which Japan has a “special position,” 
and for some years it has been carefully explored by Japanese mili- 
tary and scientific experts. In Manchuria the internal commercial 
interests of Japan are not great, but much of the carrying trade is 
in Japanese hands. Japan imports beancake for manure from Man- 
churia to an extent which renders it of some consequence, and the im- 
ports tend to increase. Japanese residents there are few and their pres- 
tige among the Manchurians is low. The concern of Japan in Man- 
churia (with which Shing King may be included) centres mainly in 
its geographical position with regard to Korea; if an impassable wall 
could be erected from Wiju to Possiet Bay, Japan would gracefully 
acquiesce in any number of Manchurian Conventions to-morrow. 
Circumstances, of course, might arise which would make any of the 
coastal Chinese provinces as interesting to Japan as Fokien. A 
new grouping of the Powers, for instance, might render Shantung 
formidable, but at present Japan has no apparent reason to be alarm- 
ed in that quarter. While the three districts named are of keen pres- 
ent interest to Japan, China as a whole and her trade possibilities 
naturally engage much attention. Very quietly, very carefully, and 
with little fuss, Japan is pushing forward in many parts of that bu'ky 
Empire. She sends the Southern Viceroys military advisers to 
drill and instruct; she establishes Japanese schools; she encour- 
ages Chinese students to reside in Japan; she sends delegates 
to China to report on silks and lacquers. In the early part of 
1900 there were two expert Japanese exploring parties in Kiangsi; 
two others were in Fokien at the same time. The Japanese maps of 
important parts of China are considerably better than our own. In 
the Yangtze Valley this activity of the Japanese steadily increases. 
It is almost impossible to take up a Tokyo newspaper without finding 
some fresh instance of the methodical way in which the Japanese are 
interweaving the interests and the welfare of the two nations. 

There remain to be considered Germany, France, and Russia. 
Of these countries Germany is perhaps in the weakest position. As 
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is well known, she has large and ill-defined powers in Shantung, 
and she pushes her small trade in the rest of China with the energy, 
the perseverance, and perhaps it may be added the short-sightedness 
familiar to those who have studied German commercial methods. 
Until she forms some new alliance or enlarges her navy beyond 
her present means she holds her province on sufferance or by her 
strength in Europe alone. Jealous of England and afraid of Russia 
in the Far East, she accidentally treads on our toes while carefully 
blacking Russia’s boots, and this with surprising frequency. Perhaps 
her tactics may change. 

France, as the possessor of Indo-China, claims a special interest 
in the three provinces of Kuangtung, Kuangsi, and Yunnan. In 
1900 the trade of Indo-China with China was six million sterling 
(Indian yarn constituting a large portion of the imports), and France 
owned property in China valued at two and a half millions. As to 
the provinces named, we ourselves have exacted a pledge from 
China, and the Tsungli Yamen, on the roth of April, 1898, gave M. 
Dubail the assurance, “Notre Yamen considére que les provinces 
chinoises limitrophes du Tonkin, étant des points importants de la 
frontiére, qui l’intéressent au plus haut degré, devront étre tou- 
jours administrées par la Chine et rester sous sa souveraineté. II 
n’y a aucune raison pour qu’elles soient cédées ou louées a une Puis- 
sance!” The Yellow Book from which these words are quoted 
(Chine, 1894-8) embodies the Gérard Conventions of the 20th of 
June, 1895, and recounts the history of some of the concessions 
- acquired or desired by France in these provinces. From this publi- 
cation it is clear that the province limitrophe has its hinterland, and 
perhaps even its sphere. Be that as it may, France can claim to have 
a peculiar, though not exclusive, interest in Southern China, where 
her possessions, if costly to administer and develop, yet soothe her 
national pride without perhaps adding as yet materially to her na- 
tional strength or wealth. As the ally of Russia in Europe she has 
been more willing than able to help that country in the North, and 
since the spring of last year it is supposed that even closer relations 
have been established. At any rate the Figaro of the 8th of May, 
1901, definitely declared that M. Delcassé had arranged with the 
Russian Minister to support Russia in Manchuria and against Japan- 
ese aggression in Korea. The Foreign Editor of the Figaro was less 
well informed than M. Valfrey usually showed himself to be if this 
statement was untrue. 

Russia’s interests in Northern and Western China and Tibet are 
obvious. They have been so much discussed in England that even 
the briefest recapitulation of them here would be tedious. As for 
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the Korean question, it lies in a nutshell from the Russian point of 
view. Korea divides Port Arthur from Vladivostock for nawal pur- 
poses, and the Japanese fortress of Tsushima threatens ships passing 
through the Korean Strait. On the other side of that strait extends 
the southwest coast of Korea, on which it is all-important for Russia 
to establish herself if she is to be able to use her navy effectively in 
the Yellow Sea. Peter the Great proclaimed his desire for ice-free 
ports, and Russia still desires them on, or perhaps just off, the 
Pacific. It is not on account of her existing trade at Hankow or 
elsewhere that she is so keenly interested in all that relates to Far 
Eastern affairs. 

If the reader has not resented this memorandum of conditions 
which appear familiar the moment they are set out, it will be found 
to render the events now to be considered far easier to appreciate. 
It will be remembered that during the struggle for concessions 
in 1897 Germany, by a startling process of political chemistry, con- 
verted the blood of her martyrs into a little place in the sun. Russia, 
without martyrs, obtained Port Arthur, and Li Hung-chang return- 
ed to power. In May, 1898, we took Wei-hai-wei, but, whatever 
may have been said or thought in London, this helped us but little 
in the Far East. Japan was seriously alarmed at our weakness, 
and her /public writers mocked at England’s splendid isolation. The 
comments of the Japanese press on English prestige in the autumn 
of 1898 were more candid than polite. Yet when the Peking dis- 
turbances of that year took place the Yomiuri warmly advocated 
joining hands with England. Shortly after this Mr. Chamberlain 
made his speech at Manchester, in which he alluded to the “cordial 
friendship” of Japan and England, and stated that England had not 
done badly in China. “Ninety-nine out of a hundred Englishmen 
living in China will, however, pronounce a different verdict,” wrote 
the Japan Times, and proceeded to make light of his allusions to 
friendship. In January, 1899, Lord Charles Beresford reached Ja- 
pan, having already spoken in China of a possible quadruple alli- 
ance of England, Japan, the United States, and Germany. The 
Yomiuri warmly welcomed the idea. Lord Charles Beresford’s visit 
had a great, though transient, effect on the Japanese public. The 
Jimmin began to hold up England as a model to the nations. Day 
after day the Yomiuri harped on the same theme. It even called 
upon the Japanese Government for an official declaration of its ac- 
quiescence in Lord Charles Beresford’s views. The Jiji at the same 
time declared that united movements by the two countries in the 
Far East had become a matter of necessity to both. “But it does 
not follow,” continued that journal, “that the Anglo-Japanese alli- 
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ance is practicable. The countries are as two lovers, betrothed, but 
finding hindrances to the consummation of their happiness in the 
matter of settlements and in the opinions of relatives and friends.” 
The Jimmin, commenting on the fact that Lord Charles Beresford 
had been more enthusiastically received than any previous English 
visitor to Japan, attributed it to his coming as the apostle of alli- 
ance. Unhappily, the glamour soon faded; public men such as Mr. 
Hoshi told the public that England was “willing to secure as many 
allies as possible;” the public press explained that “England’s po- 
sition in China is declining, and the recent backing of Italy’s Sam- 
mun claim must have still further impaired her influence.” There 
were not wanting those who insisted that an Anglo-Japanese alliance 
was fraught with danger to Japan. The new editor of the Sekai-no- 
Nippon pointed out in a remarkable article the guarantees Japan 
would require to exact in order to guard herself against being in- 
volved in England’s world-wide troubles; he suggested that England 
would make a mere catspaw of her weaker ally. This was the first 
warning of any importance. But it was quickly appreciated. “Such 
doubt,” wrote the Japan Times six weeks later, in March, 1899, “is 
but natural, and even justifiable, when we remember how fickle and 
changeable is the attitude of English statesmen on the question of 
Far Eastern politics.” It was almost on the same day that Mr. 
Brodrick, speaking in the House of Commons, proclaimed our con- 
sistency and declared our Government entitled to the gratitude of 
those whose interests were largest in China. There followed the 
Manchurian railway agreement with Russia of the 28th of April, 
1899, “taking into consideration the economic and geographical 
gravitation of certain parts” of the Empire of China. The Koku- 
min at once signalized this as an unfriendly act on the part of Eng- 
land towards Japan, and in May following the Mainichi declared that 
“if under certain circumstances conflict with any European Power 
might ever be apprehended it will be with England or France.” In 
September a writer in a military magazine, Heiji Zasshi, once more 
emphasized the danger of England’s friendship, her selfishness and 
the fickleness of her public opinion. Those were days of humilia- 
tion for Englishmen in the Far East, and of confusion and weariness 
for those at home who but half understood the new problems so 
suddenly forced upon their attention; days, too, of impotent, unin- 
formed blundering which it is depressing to look back upon. Then 
came the Boer War, with its bracing preliminary revelations. [m- 
mediately a curious and generous revulsion of feeling manifested it- 
self in Japan in favor of this country. A few months earlier, indeed. 
we had shown our friendliness in facilitating the introduction of 
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the Revised Treaties, and whether for this reason, or because, to 
carry on the Jiji’s metaphor, the estrangement of feeling had only 
been after all a lovers’ quarrel, there was an outburst of dignified 
sympathy in the Japanese press. The few Japanese who, misled by 
French or German residents, tried to echo the howls of joy with 
which our disasters were greeted in Europe, were warmly rebuked 
by every influential paper in Japan. They were told by the Nichi 
Nichi that they were “disgracing their country,” and that “the Eng- 
lish character is best manifested in times of difficulty ;” when at last 
the tide turned, the Emperor took occasion to send a message of con- 
gratulation to Queen Victoria, which was appropriately acknowl- 
edged. Yet the Transvaal War produced a certain dismay among 
thoughtful Japanese, though, as the Nippon observed early in 1900, 
“the external marks of friendship manifested towards us by England 
are too many, and the anti-Russian sentiments of our politicians are 
too deep-seated, to make it probable that any permanent change can 
be made in our foreign policy in these waters.” 

Thus the event which has surprised Englishmen so much has for 
years been estimated and discounted by the man in the Tokyo street. 
Seeing, as he did, the things that were happening under his own eyes, 
he felt that this alliance was as desirable as it was inevitable. He 
had before him the everlasting intrigues of the Pavloffs and Alex- 
eieffs and Rosens whom Russia employed in Korea. Week after 
week these continued, and still continue, to menace the tranquillity of 
Japan; week after week they were, and are, successfully foiled. 
To us the interest of Korea may not seem great, but Franco-Russian 
predominance there mieans disaster to Japan, “a friendly country, 
the obliteration of which by a coalition of Powers we could not in 
any circumstance tolerate,” as the Marquis of Lansdowne expressed 
it. The nexus is therefore simple. Then there were the events in 
China, patent enough to a Japanese: Germany settled in Shantung, 
Russia in Port Arthur. There was the Boxer outbreak of the sum- 
mer of 1900 when the Japanese had an opportunity of studying 
Russian soldiers and were not impressed. There was Russia herself, 
supposed to be acting in concert with England and Japan, creeping 
over Manchuria behind a foggy cloud of assurances, advised by 
Prince Ukhtomsky, secretly backed by Germany, openly backed 
by France, and posing all the time as the friend of China. The 
record is remarkable. On the 7th of August, 1900, the Russian flag 
was hoisted on the right bank of the Amur by “the Christ-loving 
warriors of the Czar” on the site of Sakhalin, burnt by the same 
warriors, and opposite Blagovestchensk. Priests blessed and con- 
secrated the spot; on the 11th of September a cross was erected, 
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a military post established, and a name conferred, “Ilinski.” On 
the 19th of September General Matsiefsky was permitted to publish 
the Czar’s assurance that no part of China should be annexed by 
Russia, and the St. Petersburg Official Gazette of the Ist of October 
said the consecration of Ilinski was only a temporary expedient 
“intended to frighten the Chinese insurgents.” Then on the 6th of 
October the Russians seized the Niuchwang railway terminus. At 
the end of October Admiral Alexeieff offered Li Hung-chang Rus- 
sian “protection” over the whole of Manchuria, for which the latter 
telegraphed his thanks to the Czar; and while the Christ-loving 
warriors were thus playing fast and loose with the Concert, the Russo- 
Chinese Bank was making Manchuria Russian with funds supplied 
by the Russian Government. Prince Ukhtomsky accomplished his 
mission before the end of the year, and Manchuria was fully occu- 
pied. But Russia had also to play her part as the friend of China. 
Therefore on the 28th of September she hastened to withdraw the 
bulk of her troops from the Legation in Peking; she restored the 
Tsungli Yamen to the Chinese; and Count von Waldersee, lost in 
admiration at Russia’s magnanimity, divided between that country 
and himself the control of the Tientsin railways, built, owned, and 
worked by our own countrymen. Next month Russia, “actuated by 
sincere friendship for.China,” withdrew her assent to the Joint Note 
concerning the punishment of the guilty Boxer leaders, and the same 
friendship led her to disclose systematically to Li Hung-chang the 
confidential statements of the Ministers of the concerted Powers. 
France loyally supported her, though France too was of the Concert. 
In the case of the Preliminary Treaty, discussed by the Ministers at 
the beginning of November, the French ard Russian representatives 
opposed the wishes of al! the rest on the two important points of the 
revision of the commercial treaties and the punishment of officials. 
When the indemnity question came to be discussed in May last year 
M..de Giers showed such tenderness for Manchu pensions and Im- 
perial privileges that he was anxious to spare them at the expense 
of those countries of the Concert who import most goods into China. 
Throughout June and July he contrived to block proceedings in 
connection with the indemnity by making concerted action impos- 
sible. 

The Concert, it is clear, was not a very harmonious one, but it 
served to show why it was so important to Russia to befriend China, 
and it proved that Japan and England could at any rate work har- 
moniously together. They were soon called upon to do so in regard 
to the Manchurian Convention. How many Manchurian Conventions 
before and after the Cassini Convention of September, 1896, have 
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been discussed, secretly or openly, between Russia arid China, or 
between certain Russians and certain Chinese, it would be difficult to 
say. But a host of intricacies vanish if we confine our attention to 
the simple fact that the essential part of any Russo-Chinese Man- 
churian Convention, made without intervention on the part of any 
other Powers, is that Manchuria shall belong to Russia. All the 
rest is merely an attempt to get a little more than the surrender of 
that region on the part of one country, and an attempt to make it 
appear on paper a little less than complete surrender on the part of the 
other. The Manchurian Convention to which reference is now made 
was the Tseng-Alexeieff Agreement, of the 11th of November, 1900, 
of which versions were telegraphed to the Times of the 3d of January 
and the 25th of February, 1901. It related to Fengtien, the province 
of Manchuria with which our own interests are most closely con- 
nected. These Conventions mark the beginning of what may be 
termed Russia’s post-Navarino policy. Taken in connection with 
Baron Hayashi’s remark quoted at the commencement of this arti- 
cle, the date is significant. 

It was probably of the nature of a coincidence that, although on 
the 6th of February our Foreign Office knew that Russia was press- 
ing for the immediate ratification of the Manchurian Convention, a 
Blue Book was issued on the 7th in which Count Lamsdorff’s assur- 
ance, together with a pointed reference by him to the Czar’s pledge, 
were sent out at length. It was an irony that Viscount Cranborne 
should have been driven to recount the Russian assurances in his 
speech of the 18th of February, when we and other Powers had just 
been busily protesting against the imminent breach of them. But 
the Times correspondent at Peking continued to pour forth details 
of the new’ Convention, and no explanation has to this day been 
forthcoming either of the Czar’s promise or of Count Lamsdorff’s 
declarations. Perhaps no explanation was needed of the value of an 
assurance from the country in which Anna tore up the Constitution ; 
which admitted the independence of the Crimea in 1774 to annex it 
in 1783; which continued to fight Turkey in 1828; which in 1873 
distinguished so nicely with regard to Khiva between a promise and 
“the communication of an intention;” which lavished upon us Im- 
perial assurances—they were soon to become mere “views’”—relating 
to Port Arthur and Talienwan in 1898; to say nothing of Batoum, 
that ancient cudgel of the Anglo-Russian journalist. It is not sug- 
gested that Russia is to be blamed for making such promises or com- 
munications of intention, for if they conflict with her obvious inter- 
ests who really supposes they would bind her? The most solemn 
treaties will not bear that strain, and it is supposed to be the duty. of 
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statesmen to look through words to facts. In that respect Japan 
has consistently had the advantage of us in dealing with the Far East- 
ern question and now England began to realize, as perhaps she had 
never expected to do, the value of Japanese assistance. 

There is no doubt that the frustration of the signature was main- 
ly due to Japan, aided by the Southern Viceroys, though the United 
States also joined us, not for the last time, in warning China not to 
sign the Convention, and Prince Ching, in March last year, openly 
expressed his thanks to the three Powers. He does not appear to 
have thanked Germany, though Germany, while making no mention 
of Manchuria, had been one of the first to protest. On the 15th of 
March the German Chancellor said to the Reichstag: “As regards 
the future of Manchuria—really, gentlemen, | can imagine nothing 
which we regard with more indifference!” He had previously ex- : 
plained that the Anglo-German Agreement, signed also by Japan, 
did not cover Manchuria. These extraordinary ‘statements—con- 
sistent, nevertheless, with the Waldersee transactions—were met by 
an official interchange of declarations on the parts of England and 
Japan to the effect that Manchuria was included in the Agreement. 
Vaguer statements of a similiar nature were made, and repeated 
the other day, in Parliament. The counter reply is perhaps to be 
found in the Figaro communication of the 8th of May already men- 
tioned. 

Thus France, Germany, and Russia were combining to consum- 
mate the alliance which Baron Hayashi was negotiating in London. 
How the Convention was eventually redrafted and withdrawn, and 
how on the 6th of April the St. Petersburg Official Gazette was in- 
structed to announce that the immediate evacuation of Manchuria 
had turned out to be impracticable, and that Russia “attendra avec 
calme la marche ultérieure des événements,” is within the memory of 
all. Meanwhile, in answer to Japanese inquiries, Russia had sent an 
official reply refusing to discuss Manchurian affairs, adding that 
the Convention was of a temporary nature and would be published 
when concluded. In June the Russian Minister at Peking informed 
the Chinese Envoys that the Concert would end directly the Agree- 
ment had been signed, and that then China must treat with Russia 
alone. The Protocol recording the Agreement of the Powers and 
China was signed on the 7th of September last ; within six weeks the 
Times correspondent was able to telegraph an outline of the re- 
vived Manchurian Convention. The text was published in the Times 
of the t1th of November, somewhat earlier than Russia had antici- 
pated, for it had not yet been coricluded. Marquis Ito reached 
London on the 24th of December. On the 27th of January of this 
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year the Times announced that two Manchurian Conventions, one 
nominally on behalf of the Russo-Chinese Bank, were about to be 
signed; simultaneously on the 7th of February it was known that 
England, Japan, and the United States were jointly opposing the 
signature; and on the 11th of February the Anglo-Japanese Agree- 
ment of the 30th of January was published. The 11th of February 
—Kigensetsu—is a memorable day to the Japanese. It-is the anni- 
versary alike of the accession of their first Sovereign; of the promul- 
gation of the new Constitution; and of the announcement of the be- 
trothal of the Princess Sado-ko to the Crown Prince. A fourth 
event will henceforth swell its wealth of happy associations. That 
the secret was well kept in this country we have reason to be aware; 
it was equally well kept in Japan; for in November, when perhaps 
the Agreement may have been almost completed, the usually well 
informed Japan Times wrote: “Japan does not believe in any under- 
standing or alliance with Great Britain, or, for that matter, with 
any other European Power. Not that we distrust their good faith, 
but simply because we know that the Asiatic interests of European 
Powers, not excepting those even of Russia, are but secondary, 
whereas to us the Far East is everything.” It was not altogether 
surprising that the Japanese—who had supposed, like the Earl oi 
Rosebery, that we might long ago have seen the inevitable drift 
of events as clearly as they themselves did—should have begun to 
despair of an alliance with this country. 

lf the foregoing narrative is sufficiently clear, it affords an answer 
to many of the somewhat shallow criticisms to which the Agreement 
has been subjected. -Passing over Sir William Vernon Harcourt’s 
debating society dilemma, it will be seen to be unnecessary to regard 
it as a threat to any particular Power. Such an Agreement is not a 
threat, but rather a joint delimitation of diplomatic boundaries. It 
will be seen that Korea, a country with which our trade is small, is 
of vital consequence to us because it is of vital consequence to Japan. 
It will seem, too, that, provided the door is kept open and no further 
aggression takes place, neither this country nor Japan will feel in- 
clined to say officially rude things to Russia about Manchuria. 
That may give the clue to the meaning of the phrase status quo in 
ministerial explanations, and also to Baron Hayashi’s statement that 
the Manchurian question is not acute. Further it appears that the 
alliance was inevitable. To those who complain that henceforth Ja- 
pan can involve us in war this retrospect suggests a consolation. 
She could have done so before the alliance. For our own sakes, 
however such a war might have arisen, we must have intervened, 
and at the end of it we might have deemed it wise to exact terms 
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from the country we had rescued. By the new agreement we fore- 
go that privilege, and in return for this and some additional risk 
too slight to be estimated, Japan, to our great gain, takes upon her- 
self in respect to us an obligation we already bore in respect to her. 
In a dark hour we may hope that light has come to us from the 
Land of the Rising Sun, while our star once more rises in the East: 


Redit a nobias aurora diemque reducit, 
Nosque ubi primus equis Oriens adflavit anhelis 
Illic sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper. 


Happy will it be for the Japanese and us if in the future men shall 
couple with these lines as Pitt on that memorable April morning of 
1792 did with the last two of them, this other passage from the 
same poet: 

His demum exactis, . ... 

Devenere locos laetos et amoena vireta 

Fortunatorum nemorum sedesque beatas. 

Largior hic campos aether et lumine vestit 

Purpureo. 


H. N. G. Bususy. 
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NOTES ON SCOUTING. 


WHILE cavalrymen are loath to admit that the day of the charge is 
past, there can be no doubt but that the improvement in firearms 
has greatly lessened the importance of this characteristic movement. 
But while the charge may be relegated to the background, the other 
uses of cavalry are brought forward more prominently, and chief 
among these is the gathering of information, which is without doubt 
the most important duty of this arm in modern warfare. 

Taking advantage of correct information in regard to the enemy 
is the secret of military success. Napoleon said, “A general who 
does not campaign in the desert, but in a fairly populated coun- 
try and has no information, is ignorant of his calling.” Again, 
Clausewitz says, “Information obtained with regard to the enemy 
is the basis of every idea and every action in war.” On the same 
subject Frederick the Great has said, “If we always knew in advance 
the designs of the enemy, we should always be his superior, even with 
a weaker force.” In fact the great importance of correct information 
is emphasized by all strategists. 

The instances are innumerable wherein a knowledge of the ene- 
my’s intentions has led to ultimate victory and a lack of such knowl- 
edge to defeat. The greatest example of the first is the battle of 
Sadowa, where a single scout discovered the Austrian Army in an 
unexpected position which gave the Prussians the advantage that led 
to victory, so the information received from one man can be said 
to have changed the fate of nations. As to errors due to lack of in- 
formation, the Boer War has furnished numerous examples. Before 
the battle of Colenso orders were given directing the mounted brig- 
ade, 1,000 men and one battery, to take up a position on Hlangwane 
Hill to protect the right flank of the general movement under the 
presumption that the Boers had not occupied this important place. 
However, the British soon learned to their cost that it was occupied 
in force, as they brought two batteries into action where they could 
be enfiladed from this hill, and had nearly all the men and horses 
killed and lost ten guns; the fire from this position was the principal 
cause of the withdrawal of the whole British line of attack. Hlang- 
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wane Hill, which had not been reconnoitered at all, proved to be the 
key to the situation. 

Again at Sannah’s Post, where 400 men with seven horse artil- 
lery guns, 100 wagons and about 1,000 draft animals walked into 
the arms of Christian De Wet. 

Recognizing the importance of correct information we are con- 
fronted with the question of how best to obtain such information. 
The answer is in having a thoroughly trained body of scouts. In- 
formation gathered by troops specially trained for the purpose is of 
greater value than that obtained from any other source. 

According to the German official account of the Franco-Prussian 
war, the plans of the Commanding General were based on reports 
brought in from time to time by the scouts. There is a difference of 
opinion as to whether it is preferable to train a body of troops as a 
whole in the duties of scouting, or to try and perfect a few men of each 
organization in the work. While it is necessary that all troops of cav- 
alry should be instructed in scouting it will always be found that a 
few men show greater aptitude than others for this work, and these 
men should receive the greatest encouragement. It would seem im- 
possible to bring the whole troop up to the standard reached by some, 
and not to keep on developing the most intelligent would be putting 
a premium on mediocrity; therefore the plan in use in the Russian 
Army recommends itself. This plan is to have eight men to a troop 
under one officer to a regiment whose duties are confined to scout- 
ing. They are selected from the men most intelligent and best de- 
veloped physically in the regiment. They receive special training, 
part of which consists in tracking and hunting big game; this is con- 
sidered one of the most effective ways of teaching them habits of 
observation. This plan has been in successful operation for a long 
time, and there is every reason why it should be adopted in a modi- 
fied form in the United States Army. One change we would have to 
make would be to have a scout officer to each battalion, for obvious 
reasons, and such other changes as would be necessary could be 
worked out to suit our organization very easily. 

The greatest difficulty would be to give the men such training as 
they would get in actual warfare. This could be accomplished to 
some extent by having two bodies of troops take up their yearly prac- 
tice marches from opposite points and gradually draw near 
each other, the scouts endeavoring to gain as much in- 
formation of the opposing force as possible; the commander 
of each body should keep an accurate account of every move- 
ment he makes, to be sent in after the end of the march, to test the 
accuracy of the reports of the opposing scouts. Of course certain 

Vox. I. T. S.—No. 5. 31 
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rules would be laid down defining the circumstances which would 
place a too venturesome scout hors de combat. The object of the 
whole game would be to simulate the conditions of actual warfare. 
After the return of the troops to garrison it would be the duty of 
the scout officer to compare the reports and sketches of the men with 
the report of the commanding officer, point out the mistakes made, 
with causes of them, and suggest the means that would have obviated 
them. He would then forward a report of the whole with sketches, 
reports, etc., handed in by the men, to the Department Commander, 
who would decide which organization had shown the greater skill; 
this decision to.be published in orders. 

This plan would be. of inestimable value to the troops besides 
possessing the elements of competition, which would spur them to 
their best efforts. 

We have now come to the most difficult task of all;. the. selection 
of the individual man to be a scout. A scout.is defined. as “one sent 
to discover the actions and movements of the enemy.”- As cavalry 
is called the eyes of an army, scouts should be the field glasses. Hunt- 
ers and prospectors as a rule make good scouts, almost all Indians 
are natural scouts, and natives of all wild countries may. be developed 
into good scouts under white officers; but the “scouting. instinct’ is 
rare in the average enlisted man, so, when found, every effort should 
be made to encourage it.. Almost any enlisted man can be taught 
field sketching and map reading, but there are many other things 
a scout should know. He must be intelligent, active, self-reliant, cun- 
ning, endowed with a fertility.of resources for emergencies, discern- 
ing, observing, and,.aboye all, have what is called a “bump-of lo- 
cality.” This last quality is of great importance, as a scout who gets 
lost is useless. I have known men for whom it is impossible to get 
lost either on the plains of the. Southwest or the streets of a great 
city. These men have an inborn habit of noticing everything as they 
go along, the direction at starting, any turns, all landmarks, and-an 
ability to estimate distances correctly. 

A man having the above qualifications to start with will soon 
pick up the fine points.of scouting, and quickly learn to read -the 
“indications.” Indications may. be defined. as everything that tells. 
us something about the enemy ; for instance, if we see the enemy col- 
lecting rations and forage in great quantities at a certain point, it. 
would indicate that he intended to establish a base at that. point. - If 
operating in a hostile country the attitude of the populace would in- 
dicate if the enemy is confident or depressed. Dust-raised by troops 
marching indicates whether they are cavalry, infantry or wagons to a 
trained eye. The ground tells the scout many things, hoof prints and 
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foot prints, the number of troops that passed, their formation and the 
time of passing. A recent camping ground will contain a,mine of. in- 
formation as to the number, discipline, etc., of troops.. Fires in 
camps may indicate the numbers of troops but they cannot be re- 
lied. upon as they are sometimes kindled to deceive. Before the bat- 
tle of Worth the constant rumbling of arriving railroad trains led to 
the impression that the enemy were receiving re-enforcements—(Ger- 
man. Official Account.) In the Philippines passing through barrios 
(villages) absolutely deserted is a pretty good indication that you will 
meet the insurgents entrenched a short distance further on. Thus 
there are innumerable signs that tell us about the enemy, if we are 
able to read them, all of which is included in the training of the 
' scout. tok 
There are five things a scout should never forget, namely :— 

1. Always take advantage of cover. 

2.. Always have two ways of escape from any post of observation. 

3. Always endeavor to see without being seen. 

4: Never return by the-same route taken on going out. 

. 5.-Always look back after passing a difficult piece of ground and 

impress a way of retreat on your memory. 


THE HORSE. 


The horse, like the man, in scouting, must be exceptional. 

+ The first essential is “bottom.” A scout’s horse must have en- 
durance, as his work is continuous and: laborious, so it is the duty 
of the man to husband the. strength of the animal.as much as possi- 
ble; as his. safety may depend upon it. He should be of a neutral 
color to avoid detection. Dyeing him khaki would. be am improve- 
ment. The gray horses of the Austrian batteries-were dyed during 
the recent maneuvers and the color lasted a month. The experiment 
was considered a success. 

‘The horse should_be trained to stand quietly and to lie down and 
stay down. The Boers have a way of tying a horse’s head to his 
foreleg in such a manner that he can graze in comfort but cannot 
stand with head erect without raising the foreleg, and finds running 
away very inconvenient. He should be perfectly trained and his rider 
should be able to place every confidence in him. A horse that con- 
tinually needs watching or urging is a source of distraction to his 
rider and so renders him unfit for scouting work. Neighing and fret- 
ful horses are worse than useless. Every opportunity should be taken 
advantage of to allow the horse to graze; a few mouthfuls of grass 
eaten at every little halt, saves a horse tremendously. The Govern- 
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ment should furnish scouts with horses of a somewhat better quality 
than the average cavalry animal, in order to have them perform their 
work more efficiently. 

Now we come to the question of saddle, arms, and equipment. 
The Mauser pistol would seem to be the ideal weapon for a scout, as 
it is light, accurate, of great range and can be used either as a pistol 
or carbine. A very convenient way of carrying this arm is to have 
the holster attached to a sling similar to the carbine sling, the pistol 
itself also attached by a lanyard around the body; this allows it to 
be readily used as a carbine without fear of dropping either holster 
or pistol. 

The saddle should be as light as is consistent with strength and 
stripped of all glittering or jingling trappings. The Whitman fair 
leather saddle minus all unnecessary rings, etc., would seem to be the 
best. The main point is that the scout should travel as light as pos- 
sible, so he would have an advantage if pursued and also that he 
may be capable of covering more ground than any other troops. He 
should only carry absolute necessities and it would be well if the 
emergency ration (packed otherwise than at present) were issued to 
him instead of the regular ration; also some chocolate which has been 
proved to contain more nutriment than almost any other food of the 
same bulk. It is a good thing to carry some coffee, sugar, and your 
tin cup attached to the person. An extra flannel shirt, two horse- 
shoes, a knife, and of course the canteen, mess outfit, lariat, etc. 
These, with a pair of the best field glasses, should complete the scout’s 
equipment. He would then be the lightest cavalryman in the world. 

From the foregoing it is seen that the outfit of the scout would 
be more expensive than that of the present regular cavalryman, but 
this additional expense would be repaid a hundredfold in war, by 
the value of the information a man so equipped would be able to 
acquire. 

ROLAND FoRTESCUE, 
2nd Lieut. 4th Cavalry, U. S. Army. 





A TANGLED WEB. 
A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By General CHARLEs KING. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THREE months went by without other tidings of the missing officer 
than that he had been seen and recognized in Richmond, and had 
offered his sword to the South without the formality of first sub- 
mitting his resignation to the United States. Very possibly he well 
knew that, tendered under a cloud of charges, that resignation would 
not be accepted. Lorna Brenham came no more to Governor’s Island. 
Major Forno had disappeared from the New York Hotel, and Jimmy 
Granger was doing his best to keep in society, yet out of difficulty. 
The main trouble with him, said loyal girls of Gotham, was that he 
had not the courage of his convictions. 

“If you are such a determined Southerner go and fight with them. 
Then we’d have some respect for you,” said Ethel Rutherford, one 
summer night at the Leroys’, and most remarkably had that hitherto 
reticent and retiring young woman developed since the Seventh came 
back from the war. She who had been content, apparently, to hold 
a modest place in social matters and to spend hours in reading to 
her invalid mother, had become an avowed agitator in matters both 
military and political. She had organized sewing circles by the 
dozen whereby the regiments at the front were being deluged with the 
‘ output of a thousand fair fingers—‘‘Havelocks” innumerable, which 
the wondering soldiery received, searched for notes—bank or billet 
doux—and wore not more than once or twice, night-caps, needle 
cases, woolen mitts, with a slit for the trigger finger, worsted shoes 
for tired, soldier feet to wear when the day’s march was done, chol- 
era bands, camphor bags, coffee cakes, (a curious compound purport- 
ing to be sugar, cream and coffee in due proportion—each cube dis- 
solved in a quart cup of hot water warranted to produce a full 
measure of the fragrant, steaming, stimulating beverage)—what did 
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not these blessed women send to the boys in blue that first summer 
and winter of the war? Then, too, Miss Ethel had become a vehe- 
ment patriot, a self-appointed chairwoman of the household commit- 
tee on the conduct of the war. Oh, what a fiery raking fell to the lot 
of the rector of Grace church that hot August Sunday when, all inad- 
vertently, he omitted the prayer for the President! and, though it 
was one of the hottest Augusts known to Gotham history, families 
that hitherto had spent that month at Newport or Long Branch 
found it to their better interest to remain behind closed shutters in 
their city home the livelong day, and to take the evening air upon the 
brownstone steps. “What’s the use of going to the seashore?” said 
the girls. “There are no men there—at least none worth knowing.” 
Truth to tell, many of the girls were not a little bored by Miss 
Ethel’s persistence and fiery patriotism, though her castigation of Jim 
Granger met their almost undivided approval. Truth to tell, Jim 
Granger more than once had: screwed his courage to the. sticking 
point and sought to talk his aging father into giving him a sub- 
stantial outfit and a lump sum in. gold and letting him join: the staff 
of a Georgia general in front of Washington, but that was only when 
Lorna Brenham talked of going home to be a nurse. Bull Run .put 
an end to her plans in that direction. ‘Why go South when within 
a few weeks the South will be here in full force?” was the exultant 
question of the coterie at Cranston’s. There may have been. other 
reasons, but at all events Lorna went not at all. No more did Granger; 
and, after that woful lesson had opened the eyes of the North:to the 
fact that a war in grim earnest was upon them, the line between 
Union and Southern sympathizers was far more sharply drawn and 
when, late in the summer, Bernard Hoyt reappeared in Gotham, wear- 
ing the brand new bars of his captaincy of cavalry, ordered thither 
to aid in the organization and instruction of a regiment of volunteer 
cavalry andyoccupying once more his old quarters around the corner 
from the Rutherford mansion, he found social circles vastly changed, 
and Ethel always too busy and absorbed in her new, self-imposed 
duties to have much time for him. All day long and day after day 
she was flitting from one meeting or sewing bee to another. Then, 
as the first wounded were brought home—members of the Four- 
teenth; Sixty-ninth, Seventy-first‘and Seventy-ninth regiments of New 
York militia; she. and the: sisterhood she had enlisted obtained the 
addresses of ‘the men’ ‘(for as*yet'no general military hospitals had 
been established’ on’*Manhattan Island), and the attending sur- 
geons were embarrassed’ and overwhelmed by the offers of aid and 
the cabloads of dainties with which they were bombarded. Fine was 
the scorn with which Ethel and ‘her associates referred-to the hapless 
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home battery that, demanding its discharge on the expiration of its 
tiiree months’ service, just as McDowell’s advance. was fording Bull 
Run, “marched to the rear to the sound of the enemy’s cannon,” as 
that irate commander most justly expressed it. 

Those were days, too, in which Hortense, the housekeeper, de- 
clared that life was made a burden to her, for Ethel’s maid caught 
cold and broke down from exposure and incessant running about, 
and Hortense was not only compelled to supervise the packing and 
sending of basketloads of broths, creams, jellies, whips and other 
comfits supposed to be of special benefit to convalescent warriors, 
but time and again had she to go with her now restless and imperious 
young mistress when her gallic heart was anything but in the work. 
Foreign born, Southern bred, she had come into the household through 
the Gordon connection and had far more interest in the Georgia 
friends of her youth than in these of the austere, unemotional North. 
There had been a wavering week when it was rumored that LeGal’s 
red-legged regiment of militia—the French Fifty-fifth—was to take 
the field for liberty and union, but save through de Trobriand—their 
gallant lieutenant colonel—little was ever heard of it again, and Hor- 
tense reverted to the original status quo—that of a secret sympathizer 
with the South. 

But Ethel had one assiduous and devoted backer in the domestic 
establishment, and that was Forbes, the butler. Day or night, at any 
hour, alert, silent, watchful, that invaluable servitor seemed ever 
ready to come and go at her bidding. Indeed he was forever com- 
ing, prolific with proffer and suggestion. _More than orice Gerald, 
letting himself in with his latehkey and speeding up the stairs three 
at a bound to his mother’s room, had been surprised to find. Forbes 
in the upper hall, when his bailiwick was really confined to the main 
floor (on which were the parlor, library and dining room, with the 
silver and china closets, the butler’s pantry and the broad, glass-en- 
closed back porch), the basement, in which was his own immaculate 
apartment (Forbes’ little family being maintained in modest com- 
fort around near Sixth Avenue and Thirteenth street); and then of 
course, the famous Rutherford cellar, which was his exclusive charge. 
To Gerald’s look of surprise and his impatient question, Forbes most 
respectfully explained that h> was in search of Miss Rutherford to 
report the result of certain missions entrusted to him. Forbes begged 
pardon for presuming to mention it to Mr. Rutherford, but he 
feared some of Miss Rutherford’s soldier patients were imposing. on 
Miss ‘Rutherford’s charity and goodness in the matter of. the port, 
Bordeaux and Burgundy Miss Rutherford had ordered sent to Ser- 
geant Shaughnessy of the Sixty-ninth, shot in the arm, and to other 
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semi-invalided heroes who found vast comfort in the life-giving juice 
of the sun-warmed grapes of the Cote d’Or and the Douro,—it was 
so easily swapped for more than its bulk in poteen. Gerald was 
spending hours each day now, watching with eager and envious eyes 
Captain Hoyt’s vigorous, soldier work with his would-be troopers. 
Gerald was spending other hours gently, gradually, persistently be- 
sieging his unhappy mother with plea and argument to the effect 
that his father’s son should not be dawdling here in the luxury of 
home when every friend he had in the world was wearing the sword 
of Uncle Sam,—when nearly every family was represented at the 
front. Well did the poor lady read the restless heart of her boy and 
long did she strive to hold him, but,as week followed week and he grew 
more haggard, nervous, irritable, unhappy, she felt her last hold 
slipping, slipping away and in anguish unspeakable realized that she 
was only postponing the evil hour—that ‘sooner or later his dogged 
Rutherford persistence and obstinacy would win the day. 

But time and again as the autumn wore on and all was quiet on 
the Potomac, Gerald brought Bernard Hoyt, nothing loth, to din- 
ner. Mrs. Rutherford was keeping her room much of the time now 
and but rarely appeared at table. Ethel, therefore, did the honors 
and listened with eager interest to all that the young cavalryman had 
to say of the war. She, in her boundless impatience and enthusiasm, 
was for having McClellan and his half drilled, half disciplined brig- 
ades push on to Richmond before the winter set in. “They should 
be as well drilled and disciplined as the Southern volunteers,” said 
she, “and surely they are more numerous!” 

“They are pitted against a united people, defending their own 
homes, fighting on their own ground, and under most skillful lead- 
ers,” said Hoyt, his blue eyes dwelling on the softly flushing cheek 
and drinking in the beauty of her glowing face. “McClellan can 
afford no defeat, you understand, and is working now might and 
main and night and day to make his army invincible. Be patient, 
Miss Ethel. And then, too,” he added with a smile, “remember that 
we have hardly any cavalry as yet, and to whip the South we must 
have horsemen as many and as good as theirs. It will take time— 
much time, I fear, and they have not yet begun to realize it at 
Washington.” 

“You will be weaning Gerald from the Seventh and making a 
trooper of him, Captain Hoyt,” said she, half wistfully, half dread- 
ing. “I know he’s mad to go—but for mother.” 

“Mad— yes,” broke in Gerald, in nervous irritation. “If it weren’t 
for Hoyt here I would go mad surely enough. Every man I know, 
worth knowing, has gone. Every loyal name except ours is borne on 
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the rolls—some of them six times over. I envy Barclay, Benkard, 
Bronson, Cutting—why, I could call the roll right down the alphebeti- 
cal list of the old company and show you man after man commanding 
his own company now in the regulars or volunteers or riding as 
aide to some wideawake general far at the front! Look at them— 
Lydigs, Smedbergs, Winthrops, every unmarried man of the name 
gone! Look at the Leroys—every able-bodied fellow of the tribe,— 
three generations of *em—sons, nephews and grandsons—all off to the 
war and we haven’t so much as one! I’m ashamed to show at the 
club—or anywhere, by Jove!—and it’s— it’s simply killing me!”’ And 
with that poor Gerald sprang from his chair, nearly colliding with 
the statuesque Forbes, and tore away out of the room. 

Ethel’s eyes were brimming and for a moment she could not 
speak. Hoyt, sympathetic, yet well aware of Dr. Tracy’s declaration 
of what it might cost the mother if Gerald were to insist on volunteer- 
ing, held his peace. It was she who broke the silence. 

“T believe he talks of it in his sleep—when he sleeps at all,” said 
she at last, her downcast eyes uplifting for a moment and shooting 
one swift glance at him. “Could he really—would you help him— 
get a commission in the cavalry you are drilling?” 

“T could at least try, but the easiest way—the best way—would 
be for him to do it himself. Three troops are yet unfilled. If he 
could enlist fifteen good sound men it would insure his being made 
a second lieutenant. All he needs is a start. But, Miss Ethel—your 
mother ?” 

The brimming eyes were again downcast, the heavily fringed 
lids in violent action. The girl was struggling against the surging, 
unshed tears. She strove to answer, but her voice broke,.and hur- 
riedly she rose, faltered an excuse and fled through the heavily 
curtained archway to the darker library beyond. MHoyt’s first im- 
pulse was to follow, but again the old restraining thought, the stub- 
born soldier pride withheld him. What right had he,—what excuse 
had he to seek her at such a moment?—when in her weight of care 
and distress on her mother’s account, her sympathy for Gerald, her 
intense love and enthusiasm for the cause of the Union, and, in her 
deep and obvious emotion, she might well need to lean on his 
strength—she an heiress,—he a penniless trooper with his way yet 
to be won? At least there was no excuse for remaining longer at 
the table. He did not smoke. He arose and slowly followed, let- 
ting the heavy curtains fall behind him and leaving the brilliantly 
lighted dining room to Forbes, who quickly tiptoed to the cur- 
tained archway, peered one instant between the heavy folds, sprang 
back, extinguished several of the gas jets over the table and side- 
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board, stepped catlike to the broad porch at the rear, and set a can- 
dle with a brilliant reflector on an iron flower-stand at the north- 
ward end. The white waxlight was thrown out over the vista of 
rear doors and windows of the side-street houses. Then he returned 
to the sheltering damask to listen further, but there was nothing 
to reward his vigilance. Ethel had hurried after Gerald only to find 
that he had bolted down the avenue toward the Brevoort. Hoyt, still 
following, heard the swish of her expansive skirts as she sped up- 
stairs to her own room, and noiselessly he let himself out through the 
marble tiled vestibule, softly closed the door behind him, and, catch- 
ing sight of Gerald’s retreating form, went swiftly in pursuit. He 
had heard news that day,—news that he had meant they should not 
learn through him but in a very different way, yet news that might do 
much to banish Gerald’s misery, possibly give him a happier night. 
Hoyt’s rule for many a year had been based on the old adage that 
only a fool tells what he’s going to do, but it was a rule that had its 
exception. Something must be done to rouse Gerald from the 
slough of his deep despond. 


CHAPTER X. 


“Good riddance to bad rubbish,” was the verdict at the Island 
when, as months rolled on, the desertion of Eugene Wallis had be- 
come an accepted fact. But there was one man, at least, on whom 
the stigma of the lad’s disgrace fell with crushing force—his elder 
brother Harold. 

For weeks that brilliant commander of the infant regiment of 
regular infantry, shunning all verbal mention of the matter nearest 
his heart, seemed devoting himself assiduously to the duty of drilling 
and teaching his new-made officers and men. No one dreamed of 
the hours of anguish and distress he spent between the darkness 
and the dawn. He knew well, within the fortnight following Eugene’s 
reckless breach of arrest and mad-brained desertion, just where he 
was and what he was doing. He knew because he had means of 
knowing denied the commanding officer at Governor’s Island and 
even the venerable Secretary of War. He knew and had sent that 
erring brother a scathing letter of rebuke, yet with it a substantial 
sum in gold. He attended dinner after dinner, dance after dance, 
ball after ball, welcomed and féted in the most exclusive houses in 
the capital. He entertained lavishly—his officers contributing far 
more than warranted by the means of most of them—the score of 
invited guests that came each morning, with throngs of the unbid- 
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den, to watch the beautiful battalion drill of the —teenth and ‘to 
adtire the commander’s form, ringing voice and splendid horse- 
manship. Only Harry Clitz could begin to handle a battalion like 
Wallis, said the experts, and men who hated him for his stiperior, 
supercilious manner and distrusted him for -his past peccadillos and 
present associations, came and studied his methods and went away 
wondering no more that the line officers of the —teenth were so 
enthusiastic in his praise. The regiment was rapidly becoming the 
“show battalion” in all the circling camps or the wooden barracks 
about Washington, and the name of Harold Wallis was on every 
lip. Dashing, debonair, distingué and, so said certain maids and 
younger matrons, so romantic,—even at the War Department, where 
Thomas still ruled and Cameron yielded, he had his admirers, while 
at army headquarters,—at McClellan’s,—Wallis was a prime favor- 
ite. In all the brilliant staff with which the brainy young organizer 
had surrounded himself that wonderful autumn, there were few men 
except Marcy who knew much of the frontier records of the ‘officers 
of the Old Army. As for rumors of lukewarm allegiance, of declared 
Southern sympathies, of acknowledged correspondence, these were 
things to be ignored, as was the well-known fact that, at this very 
moment, of Wallis’s kith and kin the greater part were in and of the 
South. 

The colonel of this not yet year old, yet distinguished, regi- 
ment, was commanding a division of volunteers out near Arlington,— 
the lieutenant colonel a brigade at Chain Bridge, both well content 
that the major should be the one to break in the raw battalion, and 
though Willard’s and the' War Department fairly bristled with the 
stars and buttons of new-made brigadiers, it is safe to say that few, 
if any, of their number were so well known to the populace—civil 
or military—as the envied and courted major at the head of the 
—teenth. 

But none of these ever saw Harold Wallis as did one faithful 
friend, his young adjutant and amanuensis, a former playmate of 
Eugene’s, in the bitter hours after midnight when the major sat striv- 
ing to find a way to rescue the lad whom his dying mother had 
confided to his care——whom long years before—in ’46—his soldier- 
father had taken on his knee and held one moment to his strong 
heart, then had risen, and, leading the little fellow to ‘his tall brother’s 
side, had solemnly ‘said, “I may not come back, my boys; be you 
both devoted to your country and your mother, and, Harold, promise 
me that you will shield and aid Eugene always: Something tells me 
he will need you.” ve 

And ‘this was the skeleton in the closet of the debonair com~- 
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mander in these, the days of his greatest glory, for all social if not 
official Washington seemed at his feet. This was the state of things 
when there came to him one brilliant night in late October, in the 
whirl and crush of a crowded ballroom, a little note, accompanied 
by the soft, warning pressure of a slender, kid-gloved hand, and a 
pair of lovely eyes beamed on him significantly only a second as the 
fair girl went in to supper on the arm of the French minister. Wallis 
had notes and hand pressures galore, but this—this meant something 
far more stirring. 

It was not until half an hour later, however, that he could extract 
the mite of a billet from within the palm of his white glove, and by 
the light of a street lamp read its contents. They were brief enough, 
but sent the blood coursing through his veins, yet he rejoined 
his companions, from whom he had excused himself just thirty sec- 
onds, and with all the old airy nonchalance sauntered down the 
avenue, tearing into little fragments the flimsy note and scattering 
them on the soft night wind, listening most deferentially the while 
to the words of the venerable statesman whom he was escorting home- 
ward. It was but a few steps to the senatorial mansion. The great 
man from the Hudson bade his martial friends good-night, then Wal- 
lis, replacing his natty forage-cap, turned on his inseparable com- 
panion—the young adjutant:— : 

“Forney,” said he, “I wish you would drop in at my quarters 
when you return to barracks and tell that vagabond of mine to have 
my civilian clothes ready. I may need them for the day. Captain 
Hulin can look after the passes and things, but you’d better order 
drill by company and,—Forney, see that nothing is changed in my | 
absence and—ah—er—good-night, my boy. I’m going over to the 
—ah—Department.” 

And go he did to, but not imto, the Department. The sentries 
saw and recognized the tall, slender, soldierly figure that came striding 
down Seventeenth and disappeared northwestward up a dimly lighted 
side street. Neither he, however, nor Forney, nor the escorted sena- 
tor saw what was seen by an observant correspondent of a New 
York journal who had been “covering” the ball for half an hour 
previous,—that dozens of those little white fragments fluttering from 
the white-gloved hand, were gathered in and carefully hoarded by 
one keen-eyed, alert young fellow, while another chap sauntered 
guilelessly along, a block behind,—but unerringly on the trail of,— 
the debonair major. It set the “Harbinger’s” representative to think- 
ing, and thinking, he too followed: the trail, and in ten minutes’ 
walk overhauled his man, whistling softly to himself and, with hands 
deep in his trousers’ pockets, wandering aimlessly about within range 
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of the one house showing a light in a block some three squares from 
the war office. The scribe went swiftly by, apparently indifferent to 
any consideration other than that of getting home and to bed; popped 
round the first corner, walked steadily, even noisily, a full hundred 
yards riverward, then turned, tiptoed back and, peering cautiously 
round the corner, finally located his detective friend leaning against 
the tree box nearly opposite the dimly-lighted windows. 

And there they stayed, the watcher and the watched, until from 
somewhere over Georgetown way the deep, mellow tone of church 
bell tolled the hour of three. Once a cavalry patrol, leading a squad 
of belated soldier roisterers to the provost marshal’s, passed down 
the street, and then as the sleuth saw fit to come strolling toward 
him, the journalist took refuge under the wooden stairway of the old 
frame house at the corner. Once, chatting in low tones and march- 
ing at route step, a “relief” of the guard, coming in from changing 
certain outlying sentries, trudged on toward the War Department, 
but never did either of the watchers for more than half a minute lose 
sight of the house waking at this unusual hour, and not five minutes 
after the stroke of three their vigilance was rewarded. 

The door opened, a beam of faint mellow light was thrown ath- 
wart the misty street, a young man came bounding down the steps 
and hurried away southeastward. In less than twenty-five minutes 
the lamps of a hack shot into view from Seventeenth street and was 
speedily brought to a stand in front of the shadowed premises. A 
young man—the same young man—sprang forth, was instantly ad- 
mitted to the hallway and very soon thereafter the door again opened. 
Major Wallis’s tall figure was seen against the soft glow within, and 
beyond his, enveloped in a cloak, another form, shorter, but no less 
martial than his, and somebody with fine, clear-cut features, a mous- 
tache and imperial a lempereur, was bowing bareheaded and with 
cavalier grace to some invisible somebody else. Then a soft slouch 
hat, with wide curving brim was placed on the shapely head. Then 
down the steps came the two; past them darted the young man to 
the carriage door which, with evident deference and respect, he held 
open until the gentlemen were seated therein, then softly closed it, 
muttered some direction to the driver, and away went the hack by a 
quick turn about and whirled to the left at the first corner—two lithe, 
active fellows sprinting in pursuit, but giving wp the chase before 
the bounding lights had flashed across Pennsylvania avenue. 

When Lieutenant Forney, adjutant of the —teenth Infantry and 
of the post of Greble Barracks, entered his office after mounting the 
guard at eight A. M., he found the morning report book lying, as 
usual, on his desk, together with the customary array of passes, per- 
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mits, ration. returns, etc., and was not greatly surprised to see the 
signature of the regimental and post commander already in. its ap- 
propriate column on the outspread page. That had. happened. before 
when it had pleased Major Wallis to absent himself on “urgent per- 
sonal affairs” without the formality of a leave of absence. . Army: 
regulations providing that post commanders were empowered. to 
grant themselves leave not to exceed seven days had been suspended 
by War Department order for the time being—a ncessary result of 
the war, the capitol being approximately in a state of siege, and-as 
the major’s signature appeared on the report at orderly hour he: was 
constructively present and for duty. 

Yet Thomas, at the adjutant general’s office, knew better when 
ten o’clock came—knew that in civilian dress and accompanied by a 
stranger, also in civilian dress, yet having a decidedly military air, 
Wallis-had driven from his quarters close to the barracks toward six 
in the morning, had stopped five minutes at the old National Hotel— 
leaving his friend in the hack—and that later and separately the two 
had boarded the early train for New York at the Baltimore & Ohio 
station. 

When. toward four o’clock in the afternoon an orderly came 
trotting in to the barrack square with a note marked “Immediate” 
addressed to Major Harold Wallis and bearing the War Department 
brand on the upper left-hand corner, the officer-of-the-day gravely 
receipted for it, said it would be delivered as soon as the major re- 
turned, but that he was “at the moment.not in barracks.” . The 
orderly said he was bidden to wait for a reply, so the adjutant was 
hunted up and found with a jovial party of fellow subalterns testing 
the comparative merits of three or four samples of Monongahela 
submitted for selection by the mess, also of the five cards each held 
in his hand. Forney had just called a full with an ace flush, but. it 
wasn’t the note he passed over the blanket, but the one slipped into 
his hand that made him lose color. He quit the game and followed 
the grave-faced captain into the hall. 

“Do you know where he is?” asked the latter. “Can you.reach 
him by man, beast or wire?” By which it would seem that already 
in the —teenth the major’s indiosyncrasies were known and, despite 
them, officers and men were attached to their chief. 

“By wire, possibly,” was Forney’s answer, as he hastily buttoned 
his frock coat. Then he darted over to the office, took a note sheet 
headed Headquarters teenth U. S. Infantry, Greble Barracks, 
Washington, and wrote thereon, “Major Wallis is not at his quarters 
or about the post. I feel unauthorized to open the enclosed as it is ad- 
dressed to him personally and not as regimental or post commander,” 
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signed his name as adjutant, popped missive and his own note into 
a larger envelope, bade the orderly give it to the officer from whom 
he received his instructions, and then, sending a drummer boy on the 
run for his horse, held brief confab with the officer-of-the-day. Ten 
minutes later he was scandalizing foot patrols by galloping down 
Fourteenth street’ toward Pennsylvania avenue, and within half an 
hour a message was clicking over the wires to New York. 


‘Major HAROLD WALLIS, U. S. A., 
New York Hotel. (If not there send to Union and New York Clubs or 


Residence of G. Rutherford, Esq., Fifth Avenue.) 

‘Significant inquiries from A.G.O. Suggest your telegraphing 

Thomas if not already done. ‘* FORNEY.” 

By a roundabout route, so as to avoid the recently ignored patrols, 
the adjutant trotted back to the barracks, and by the time he was 
out of riding trousers.and into his best uniform for parade, that War 
Department courier was again at his door with another note, this 
time for himself. It bade him report in person to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral at 9 A. M. the following. day, and, in what he termed a “blue 
funk,” he sped across the hall in search of a senior captain who more 
than once had been his counselor; told him just what had happened 
and what he had done, and begged advice, just as the drums began 
to rattle and resound through the echoing quadrangle, sounding first 
call for parade. The captain’s response was a long whistle of doubt 
and dismay, then the words, “By Jupiter, His Highness has. hanged 
himself this time or I’m a home guard!” which failed somehow to 
comfort the adjutant. 

_ Hour after hour that long evening the youngster watched, waited, 
sent messengers to the telegraph office and prayed for the coming 
of areply. Just as “taps” was sounding on the trumpets of a cavalry 
squadron camped across the street, a carriage drove into the barrack 
square and a man of middle height, rather spare and angular and 
wearing an ill-fitting military frock coat flapping open over that abom- 
ination of the soldier who properly wears his uniform—a civilian 
waistcoat—stepped from the vehicle and briefly said, “I wish a word 
with Adjutant’ Forney.” 

“That’s me,” said Forney, disdainful alike of syntax and the stran- 
ger, “will you come in?” and ushered his visitor into’ the office. 

The new-comer gazed dubiously about him a moment, went over 
and closed the door leading into the clerk’s room, then turned and 
began a very- deliberate study of the younger man, looking him over 
from head to foot. Forney reddened under the scrutiny with mingled 
irritation and impatience. “Well, sir, you want something. What 
is it?” said he: 

“Perhaps I’d better say I represent the adjutant general and am 
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here by his instructions to ask you a question or two. There’s my 
credentials,” and he handed the adjutant a folded paper which Forney 
gingerly took, read, colored deeper, looked embarrassed, coughed 
and returned with a gesture that seemed to say, “Well, I’m in your 
hands—go ahead!” then stood expectant. 

“When Major Wallis called you away from the ball last night did 
he acquaint you with the contents of a note he had—in his hand?” 

“No,” said Forney, shortly. 

“You knew it concerned you in some way, did you not?” 

“No,” shortly as before. 

“Yet your name was the first word in it.” And the stranger's 
eyes were very searching now. 

“IT know nothing whatever about it,” said Forney, bluntly. 

“Look at this and say whose writing it is,” said the elder, 
laying before him on the plain, wooden table a card on which were 
pasted a number of scraps of thin paper, fitted to each other like the 
fragments of one of those dissected maps that were the delight of our 
youth. 

In mingled curiosity and disinclination Forney bent and looked. 
Pieced together, many scraps being evidently missing, the young ad- 
jutant made out the following inscription in a woman’s hand,—one 
that more than once he had seen on the major’s desk. 


‘*Forn®* *** See** efore*** out fai* **t once **** Need 
* * est* *ate,”’ 


“Well,” said the visitor, finally, “what have you to say?” 

“Nothing,” was the sharp reply. 

“Does it convey no idea to you?” 

“None whatever.” 

“You know the writer?” 

“Not from Adam—or Eve rather.” 

“Then I shall bother you no more to-night, lieutenant, further than 
to say it is the General’s orders that no mention be made of this,” and 
taking up the card the officer started for the door. 

“What General?” shouted Forney after him, irritation in his tone. 

“The only one to whom I report outside the office of the Secretary 
of War—General L. Thomas,” was the cool reply, and out into the 
hall and down the wooden steps clattered the stranger, leaving Forney 
bewildered. O, for a word from Wallis! 

But not till midnight came that longed-for answer, characteristic 
and consistent. Who ever heard Wallis admit himself either in dan- 
ger or in error? 


‘*Lieutenant Forney, Greble Barracks, Washington. Message re- 
ceived. No occasion for alarm or appeal to Thomas. If sent for to-mor- 
row say the major will do himself honor to call during day. H. W.” 
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Faithfully had the messenger made the indicated round, fetching 
up at the Rutherfords’ last on the list. The man servant answering 
the bell said the major had not been there for months, but as the lad 
turned away a portly personage in black issued from underneath 
the steps and called to him. It was then after dark, almost seven, 
but holding the yellow brown envelope near the lighted basement 
window Forbes read the address. 

“Leave it with me,” said he, “and I’ll see that the gentleman gets 
it.” But this the lad would not do, in spite of inducements, and so 
was bidden to say that it would be well to come back again toward 
ten o’clock. 

Just at ten o’clock, therefore, the messenger returned, found a car- 
riage standing at the curb, and, being admitted to the vestibule and 
bidden to deliver his dispatch—the major being now within and 
engaged with Mrs. Rutherford,—asked for a receipt, and thus having 
to wait became witness to a singular scene and conversation. 

Down the broad carpeted stairs, five minutes after his arrival, came 
the tall, soldierly form so well known to every bell boy of the old 
New York Hotel, Forbes following with catlike steps at his very heels 
and speaking in low tone, and hurriedly, over the major’s shoul- 
der. They had not reached the marble-tiled hallway when brisk steps 
were heard without, a key clicked at the latch, the front door flew 
open—‘‘After you, sir,” exclaimed a blithe young voice, at which 
both Wallis and the butler visibly started. Then entered in undress uni- 
form,a blue “circular” thrown over his shoulders, Bernard Hoyt, close 
followed by the young head of the household, Gerald Rutherford. 
Then under the brilliant gas jet four men, two on a side, two at the 
doorway, two near the foot of the spiral stairs, stood staring each at 
the opposite pair. 

Wallis was the first to speak. Low and stern was his voice, 
though tremulous with passion, as with quick, impatient stride he 
crossed the intervening space and stood squarely confronting his 
younger yet utterly undaunted antagonist. 

“You are the man I’ve been seeking for three months,” said he, 
all the drawl and dawdle gone from voice and manner, a snap and 
ring to every word. “This is a most fortunate accident, yet I should 
have found you in the morning. Where, sir, can a message quickest 
reach you outside these walls?” 

“From you, Major Wallis,” was the cool, firm, self-contained 
reply, though the speaker’s blue eyes were blazing, “nowhere! Even 
if I would accept a challenge at a time when my country needs my 
life, I should deny you a meeting. Now, sir—move out of my way.” 

“By heaven!” cried Wallis, for once unmanned and beside him- 
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self with fury, yet even then and there remembering that women lay 
within earshot and that no encounter by any possibility should occur 
at a gentleman’s fireside. “Be a coward if you will, but don’t tempt 
me to thrash you—here. My coat, Forbes,” he ordered, turning 
trembling with wrath to the butler. Then, throwing the overcoat 
over his arm, hat in hand, he stepped a pace nearer his immovable 
foe. “Make way yourself, Captain Hoyt. It is your superior officer 
who speaks.” 

“You are in error, Major Wallis,” was the cool reply, and the 
dark cape, falling back from the broad shoulder, revealed the new, 
glistening strap, the silver spread-eagle within its frame of gold. “You 
are speaking to your superior—Colonel Hoyt of the —th New York 
Cavalry.” 


(To be continued.) 





THE CRUISE OF THE “RESOLUTE” DURING 
THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


A VISIT TO SANTIAGO. 


Tue U.S. S. Resolute was ordered to Santiago, after its surrender, 
with eight hundred tons of badly-needed hospital supplies, a company 
of immune nurses of the Third Tennessee Infantry, volunteer 
physicians for yellow fever service at Siboney, together with 
sixteen trained female nurses and Dr. McCook, Rabbi Krauskoff and 
Col. Gibson, members of the National Relief Commission, and one 
beautiful day in August arrived off the Morro, at which we looked 
with far different feelings from those we felt the last time we saw it, 
during the memorable battle of July 3rd. At Guantanamo, we took 
on board a Cuban pilot. 

It, of course, added to the interest and pleasure of the occasion 
to know that we were the first ship of the United States Navy to enter 
the harbor, with the exception of the Suwanee, which had been 
searching for, and gathering in, the submarine mines, placed in the 
entrance to the harbor by the Spaniards. 

Our pleasure, on the other hand, was not enhanced by the fact 
that we were drawing about twenty feet of water aft, and it was 
somewhat uncertain as to whether all of the mines had been re- 
moved ; however, the captain determined to trust in Providence and 
the pilot, and go ahead, as the hospital supplies were needed very 
badly. 

We passed through the harbor entrance with every sense alert to 
see what was to be seen. We fully appreciated the fact, that as far 
as the Navy was concerned, we were the first to visit the surrendered 
city. 

As we steamed through the narrow entrance, with the mediaeval 
and picturesque Morro on the starboard side, we passed the wreck of 
the Spanish cruiser Reina Mercedes, lyirig to one side of the channel, 
her bow pointing toward the city and her stern toward the sea; the 
Spaniards had endeavored to block the entrance with her the day 
after the fight, in imitation of the Merrimac, but she was sunk by the 
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fire from our ships before they could get her in position. Her spar- 
deck was above water and resting on her starboard quarter; against 
the rail was a twelve-inch unexploded shell with no trace of damage 
near it. As this shell must have come from one of our ships, it cer- 
tainly was a mystery as to what it was doing there. One six-inch rifle 
was mounted forward, but the other guns had been taken off and 
mounted in the Socapa Battery to the west of the entrance; forward 
of this gun, and just above the water, was a hole where a twelve-inch 
shell had evidently come out. As her bow was pointed away from 
the entrance, this shell must have traversed the whole length of the 
ship. 

Just inside the entrance was Cayo Smith, a fishing village and the 
summer residence of many of the people of Santiago; the red tiled 
houses reminded one of a Chinese village. 

A little further on was the wreck of the Merrimac, her smoke-stack 
riddled and mainmast cut off by shots fired at her by the batteries on 
shore; her deck was about fifteen feet below the surface, but the 
wate> was so clear it could be plainly seen. She was sunk headed 
straight for the Punta Gorda Battery, whose guns had raked her. 

On the western side of the entrance we could see rapid fire guns 
from one-half-pounders up to six-pounders, mounted one above an- 
other and concealed by chaparral; these were masked batteries and 
must have sent a terrific storm of projectiles at the Merrimac at a 
range of only a few hundred feet. 

This wreck was of great interest to us, as we had arrived off the 
mouth of the harbor a féw hours after Hobson had attempted his 
gallant feat, and we could now realize more fully the bravery of his 
act. 

The Merrimac had succeeded in getting some distance beyond 
these batteries before she was sunk; how Hobson and his gallant 
crew escaped unhurt from that deadly hail of shot and shell is a mys- 
tery. One of these men, Osborne Diegnan, after his release from 
Morro Castle, was transferred to our ship as boatswain. 

As we steamed on up the harbor, the view that opened before us 
was one of great beauty, especially to those unaccustomed to the 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation, also the mountains, which encircle 
the city, added greatly to the beauty of the scene. 

We passed the Old Powder Magazine on an island in the harbor, 
and saw a lone sentry, in blue, standing there, who waved his hand 
at us; he was the first sign of our forces, as they had not yet occupied 
the batteries at the entrance. 

As we came nearer the city, we could see that Red Cross flags 
were flying from nearly every large building, and by this time the 
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camps of our troops came in view, the white tents forming a circle 
high up on the green hills. 

There were several army transports in the harbor, and although 
we knew that the men were in great need of supplies, there did not 
seem to be any hurry, and very little work was being done to get the 
stores on shore. 

Word was sent to the authorities on shore that we had hospital 
supplies and nurses for Siboney, but nothing was done for several 
days, although the sick, only a few miles away, were in sore need of 
aid, and the supplies of which we had an abundance. 

Finally the authorities were told that they must land the stores, as 
we had a large amount of ammunition for the fleet, then being 
fitted out to go to Spain under Commodore Watson, and we would 
have to leave at once. 

This notification spurred them up, and the transport Berkshire 
came alongside, the supplies being transferred as quickly as possible. 

A party was given permission to visit the batteries and the Morro, 
in the captain’s gig; on landing we found them in just the same con- 
dition as when left by the Spaniards. One lone Cuban with a Spring- 
field rifle, and belt full of cartridges, was solemnly walking up and 
down the Socapa Battery, and had evidently taken it upon himself to 
guard it; he was the only human being in sight. 

The guns in this battery were the seven-inch Canet guns taken 
from the Reina Mercedes, and were in as good condition as they were 
on the memorable 3rd of July, when they sent their steel compliments 
to us; the breech mechanism had not been injured in any way, and 
ammunition was there in abundance. 

The Spaniards had evidently left in such a hurry that they did not 
have time to destroy the guns, which were very valuable. The bat- 
tery of rapid fire guns was also in first-class condition, with hun- 
dreds of rounds of ammunition, from one-half-pound to six-pound 
charges, lying on the ground. 

The earth, for one-half mile on either side, was strewn with the 
fragments of shells fired by our ships, and which, time after time, 
drove the Spanish gunners from their guns, but which did no other 
damage, except one shell fired by the New Orleans dismounted an old 
bronze gun on the Eastern Battery. 

This was further proof of the efficacy of the land and harbor de- 
fenses against ships afloat, as an enormous amount of ammunition 
had been expended by our ships, and very little damage done. 

Morro Castle, itself, only showed one place where a large shell 
had struck, knocking. down a small tower, passing entirely through 
the wall, and then across the moat, burying itself in the farther wall; 
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this was the only scar we saw in the whole Castle. To the eastward 
the iron lighthouse had been absolutely riddled by our fire, especially 
by the six-pounders; the lighthouse being cast iron was punched as 
full of holes as if it had been intended for a sieve. The fine glass lan- 
tern on the top was shattered also, although we secured some glass 
prisms that were intact, for relics. 

Morro Castle, itself, was exactly as the Spaniards had left it, dirt 
and filth everywhere, portions of Spanish uniforms and equipments, 
also Mauser cartridges by the thousand; in one room we saw stocks 
with places for legs, arms and heads, and which evidently had been 
lately used to discipline the Spanish soldiers. 

In one room, used as barracks, was a sketch on the white plaster 
of a newspaper, so true that several of us tried to pull it from the 
wall, and we were greatly amused by getting the other members of 
the party to read it; they would put out their hands and try to tear 
it from the wall, just as we had done. It was a realistic work of art; no 
doubt done by some Spanish soldier to while away the time. 

The only damage the Spaniards had done in this battery was to 
remove the breech locks from a couple of small French boat howitz- 
ers; everything else was in good shape, with the ammunition in the 
boxes, some of it, however, especially powder charges, was lying 
strewn about, while many shells had been fused and ready for serving 
the guns. One ten-inch modern sea-coast mortar was still at the foot 
of the hill, never having been mounted. 

These batteries could easily have been flanked and taken by a 
landing party, the only protection on the flank being a barbed wire 
fence, no earthworks having been thrown up. 

On top of the Morro were several old-fashioned bronze cannon 
and mortars, bearing the date of 1745, and marked King Louis XIV. 

Around the Castle on the land side was a dry moat, about ‘forty 
feet deep, with an old-fashioned draw-bridge at the entrance, which 
reminded one of the Middle Ages. I have no doubt, from its appear- 
ance, that it was at least two hundred years old; in fact, it would not 
have taken much effort to imagine oneself on the top of some old 
feudal castle, looking out on the Caribbean Sea, hundreds of feet 
below. We seemed as far from this practical work-a-day world as 
light is from darkness, and we wouJd not have been very much as- 
tonished to see some knight in armor stalk out of one of the numer- 
ous rooms. 

This Castle was commenced more than one hundred years before 
William Penn came to the banks of the Delaware. 

The next day we went into the city; the streets were full of Span- 
ish officers and soldiers. The officers carried their side-arms, but 
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the men were unarmed; the soldiers were respectful, but the officers 
were very sullen. 

The filth in the streets was indescribable; we saw a Cuban wash- 
ing some potatoes in the sewer which came down the middle of the 
street. : 

The people had evidently suffered very much, but nothing in com- 
parison to the suffering. we saw in Havana after the Peace Protocol 
had been signed. 

There was much suffering among our troops; one gentleman 
from our ship went on shore and dined with General Wheeler and 
Colonel Roosevelt. When he returned he told us he had dined on 
pork, potatoes, bread and coffee; he also said that there were four 
thousand sick soldiers in the camps; this was not an exaggerated 
report, but was unfortunately true. 

We used the Nautical Club House as a landing; this club house 
was appropriated as a hospital for our troops, and there were about 
three hundred sick men lying on the floor; it was pitiful to hear them 
ask us “for God’s sake to do something to get them home, as they 
would die if left there.” We tried to cheer them up, but no one can 
ever realize the suffering that our men underwent, even after the sur- 
render. 

On our way to the ship we were stopped and compelled to go to 
another wharf, as they had just brought eleven cases of yellow fever 
to the hospital, and no one was allowed to go there. 

At night the odor from the harbor was something frightful, and 
we were very glad when we received orders to get under way for 
Guantanamo. 


A VISIT TO HAVANA. 


The U. S. S. Resolute, flying the Admiral’s flag, and having on 
board the Commission for the Evacuation of Cuba, consisting of 
Admiral Sampson, Generals Wade and Butler, together with their 
staffs, left the Brooklyn Navy Yard on September 19th, 1898, bound 
for Havana. After a delightful voyage, three days later, we arrived off 
Morro Castle. 

After taking a pilot on board, with a white flag at the fore, the 
Admiral’s flag at the main, and “Old Glory” aft, we headed into the 
harbor. 

There was only one flag flying over Morro Castle, and that a 
signal flag; not another one could be seen on any of the batteries, or 
waving over the city. 

The Spaniards evidently did not care to salute the American flag, 
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and we, being still technically at war with Spain, certainly would not 
salute theirs. 

As we swung around the rock at the narrow entrance, so close 
you could almost toss a biscuit on shore, we could see that the walls 
of the Morro, Cabanas Fortress, and the water front of the city, as 
far as the eye could reach, were crowded with soldiers and civilians, 
unarmed and standing like statues; not a sound, save the throbbing 
of the engines, broke the deathlike stillness. 

One is accustomed to think of motion and action in connection 
with vast crowds, but this was like some.great funeral, and it gave 
one a very weird and uneasy feeling, especially as by this time the 
lonely and pathetic remains of the Maine could be seen; the only mov- 
ing objects were the vultures, which, like the poor in Havana, are 
always in evidence. 

It was with a sigh of relief that we came to the buoy and made 
fast, but Captain Eaton lost no time in having a diver go over the 
side, as a matter of routine precaution. 

The Spanish officials came on board to pay their respects, with 
the exception of Captain General Blanco. It appears that in the 
Forties, a British ship had the audacity to kidnap one of the Captain 
Generals of Cuba; since that time it has been unlawful for that official 
to go on board a foreign ship. 

After the courtesies had been exchanged by our officers, we went 
on shore, the first American naval officers in Havana since the war. 

Crowds of people pressed around us closely, but did not offer any 
insult, although the Order Publico had to use the butts of their mus- 
kets to keep them back. 

We saw no evidence of suffering or starvation among the higher 
classes, but the poor were in great distress, showing by their gaunt 
faces, hollow eyes, and emaciated bodies, the effects of starvation. 

It used to make me heart-sick to see them; women, with little 
babies in their arms, nothing but skin and bone; literally, living 
skeletons. ; 

Major Beebe, of the Commission Staff, a man with a great deal 
of sympathy, used to dislike to go on shore on account of the suf- 
fering he saw there; he frequently filled his pockets with copper coins 
and distributed them freely among the poor ; no hand was ever reached 
out to him in vain. ’ 

A few weeks later Major Beebe died with yellow fever, contracted 
while performing his duty; his body was brought to the United States 
and now rests at West Point. He was one of “Nature’s Noblemen.” 

All this time the transport Comal was in the harbor with one 
million rations for the starving, but Captain General Blanco said: 
“No, you cannot land the food unless you pay $60,000 duty on it.” 
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As our Government would not do that, one night the Comal 
quietly slipped out to sea, and left the people to starve. 

We did not feel very comfortable ourselves about this time, and 
kept a strict watch, as we were the only American war ship in the 
harbor and were armed with only four six-pound rapid-fire guns, 
while the Spaniards had the cruiser Alphonso XII, the gunboats 
Legazpi and the Conde Vendadito and three small torpedo gunboats. 

None of the men were allowed on shore, and the officers only from 
10 A. M. until 4 P. M. Every precaution was also taken against yel- 
low fever that wisdom and experience could suggest. 

It was not a very cheerful situation: on one side the wreck of the 
Maine, on the other Cabanas Fortress, with whose tales of blood and 
treachery we were familiar, through information given us by the 
Cubans; and the horrible odor of the harbor, especially at night, did 
not tend to add to our happiness. 

The French gunboat Fulton was in the harbor, and we went on 
board to pay our respects; the French officers said they had been in 
the harbor of Santiago when Cervera’s fleet came in, and could not 
understand, and, at first would not believe, that that fleet had been 
destroyed, with only the loss of one man on our side; “Incredible” 
was what they repeated over and over in our hearing. 

A few days later, one officer on the Fulton was dead with yellow 
fever, and another officer and nineteen men were sick with the dreaded 
disease. 

The American bark Maryland also was anchored near us; in a 
short time her captain and mate both died of yellow fever, and her 
crew deserted her. 

About this time Lieut. Pullen of our ship was taken down; Major 
Beebe had already been sent on shore, sick, and died the following 
day. 

_We were ordered to Dry Tortugas, where Lieut. Pullen died. It 
was one of the saddest funerals I ever saw; a grave was dug in the 
solid coral rock, on Bird Cay, one hundred miles from the main- 
land, and with his coffin wrapt in the Union Jack, we buried him on 
this uninhabited coral reef. 

The crew, two hundred: in number, were drawn upon deck, 
stripped, their clothing thrown overboard, and clean clothing put on 
that had been disinfected. 

The ship was also thoroughly disinfected, and fortunately we had 
no more cases of this dreaded disease on board. 

We were ordered North, and finally reached New York, late in 
October, glad to be alive. 
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On July ist, 1898, the U. S. S. Resolute was off Aguadores, to- 
gether with the flagship New York, the Newark and the Suwanee. 

It was a beautiful clear day, and objects could be seen at a great 
distance very distinctly; from the deck of the Resolute we could - 
plainly see the railroad bridge, crossing an indentation of the coast, 
one end of which had been blown up by the Spaniards to prevent our 
troops from crossing on it. At either end was a block house. At the 
eastern approach, high up on the hill, a couple of red gashes in the 
hillside showed where two batteries were situated; on the western 
side was an old earthwork, over which the Spanish flag was flying, 
and flanking it, to the northward, on the western side of the inlet, 
were the Spanish rifle pits following the crest of the hill. 

The railroad from Siboney here runs along the shore only a few 
feet distant from the surf, while the tableland rises directly behind it, 
so that the railroad, at this point, is very much like the New York 
Central along the Hudson River in the vicinity of West Point. 

We could see a long train of cars coming from the westward which 
stopped about a mile east of us; we were just abreast of the inlet 
where long lines of men in blue were being landed. We learned after- 
ward, they were the 33d Michigan Volunteers; they formed on the 
shore and sent out scouts, whom we could see coming down the 
railroad. 

The officers on shore had established-a signal station about half 
way up the precipitous hillside, and with our glasses we could read 
the messages wig-wagged fo the flagship. 

The New York and Suwanee had been, intermittently, firing their 
starboard batteries at the rifle pits and Spanish batteries with but 
little effect, as they only drove the Spaniards out temporarily ; how- 
ever, when an eight-inch shell from the New York or a six-inch one 
from the Newark would strike and explode, great quantities of debris, 
rocks and dust would be blown high in the air. 

The Suwanee paid her compliments to the old battery on the 
western side of the inlet, where the Spanish flag was flying; the order 
to “Cease firing” had been given from the flagship, but Captain 
Delehanty signaled, asking for three more shots. Permission was 
given him, and he sighted the four-inch rifle himself (the range being 
one and one-half miles). The first shot struck at the foot of the para- 
pet ; the next one caused the staff to lean over, and when the dust had 
subsided, after the third shot, the flag was not to be seen. The men 
on our ship sent up a cheer when they saw it disappear. 

In addition to shelling the batteries, the New York would now 
and then elevate her forward eight-inch gun and send a shell over 
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the hill into the city; some of these shells struck and exploded in the 
city, six miles distant. 

All this time the troops were advancing up the railroad, but came 
to a halt while the ships were shelling the intrenchment. When the 
firing slackened, we could see them advancing; although we could 
see no smoke, nor hear any reports, we could see men falling and 
being carried to the rear; this was caused by the Spaniards using 
smokeless powder. 

The message was then wig-wagged to the flagship, “Your fire 
has not been effective, and has not driven the enemy out of the rifle 
pits.” The bombarding was recommenced, but in a short time the 
troops were compelled to give way, and fell back sullenly and slowly, 
carrying their dead and wounded with them. 

When we saw our men giving way, we could hardly believe it, 
and our feelings were indescribable, but it was true, nevertheless, 
and on receiving orders to return to Guantanamo, we started back 
with heavy hearts. 


The U.S. S. Resolute had been for some time previous to July Ist, 
18098, lying in the harbor of Guantanamo, Cuba, both acting as an am- 
munition supply. ship and supplying the Marine Battalion on shore 
with distilled water. Our ship was 3,200 tons register, 310 feet long, 
42 feet beam, drawing 19 feet when loaded, and being a passenger 
ship before going into the Government service was an enormous tar- 
get with her huge superstructure. Her battery was two six-pounder 
rapid-firing guns. We had on board forty guncotton mines, each 
containing 500 pounds wet guncotton, 200 pounds dry guncotton and 
fulminate detonators and about 300 tons of powder, shell and rapid- 
fire ammunition, all above the water line on the orlop deck. 

The mines were intended originally to use as counter-mines to 
explode the Spanish mines and clear the way to the harbor entrance, 
and, failing this, to blockade the entrance. The authorities did not 
deem it advisable to force the entrance at that time, as the sinking of 
one ship in the main channel would prevent the rest of the fleet 
entering. 

We had heard of the fighting on July Ist, in the rear of Santiago, 
and had been off Aguadores on that day, and had seen Captain Dele- 
hanty of the Suwanee take three shots at the Spanish flag floating 
defiantly from a battery; at the third shot the flag disappeared in a 
great cloud of sand and dust. The range was above one and a half 
miles; this was only a sample of the shooting that two days after- 
wards astonished the world. 
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At midnight of the 2d orders came to instantly get up steam and 
go to the fleet off the harbor entrance. We got under way about 
one o’clock, arriving off the Morro about five o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The fleet was drawn about the mouth of the harbor in a semi- 
circle, which drew in closely at night and widened out in the day 
time. We had. been off the entrance several times before, and at 
no time had they fired at us, although within good range. We often 
speculated on this, as a chance shot striking us would have made 
quite a commotion in the landscape, considering the cargo we carried. 

As we came up with the fleet the ships were gathered around the 
entrance in the order named, commencing from the eastward: Glou- 
cester, New York, Indiana, Iowa, Oregon, Texas and Brooklyn, the 
Brooklyn being farthest to the west. The Vixen being also to the. 
westward close in shore. It was a beautiful tropical morning and as 
peaceful a scene outside the men-of-war assembled as could be imag- 
ined. At 5.35 the Captain’s gig was called away, and Captain Eaton. 
went on board the flagship New York for orders. He came back in 
half an hour; the boat was hoisted and the usual routine of ship work 
went on. There had been a standing order issued to us that we 
should “stand outside the battleships,” when we were on the blockade, 
but everything was so peaceful that the engines were stopped and the 
current gradually drifted us between the Indiana and the shore. At 
eight o’clock the flagship signaled us to “stand by and wait for 
orders ;” we were then about two and a half miles from the Morro, 
slightly to the eastward. At about one bell, the flagship signaled 
“Disregard movements of flagship,” left her station and proceeded 
slowly to the eastward, followed by the torpedo boat Ericsson, the 
auxiliary gunboat Hist, and the newspaper boat Mindora. 

The ship was being prepared for Sunday morning inspection, and 
nothing was farther from the thoughts of any man than that the Span- 
ish fleet would come out. I remember thinking when I saw the news- 
paper boat go after the New York, that possibly there might be some- 
thing going on to the eastward. 

About nine o’clock, or shortly after, on looking toward the har- 
bor entrance I noticed a column of black smoke arising behind the 
hills, which rapidly increased in volume. My first thought was that 
the city was being burned either by the Spaniards or from bombard- 
ment by our troops, but I have seen too much steamer smoke to be 
mistaken, and I jumped for the Captain’s cabin, never stopping to send 
the messenger, and notified him in a hurried sentence, “Steamer smoke 
behind the hills, sir.” In one moment he was on the bridge and never 
said a word, after taking one hurried look, but pulled four bells an@ 
a jingle, and with our helm hard to starboard we started at full speed 
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straight out to sea; at this moment the Iowa fired a six-pounder as a 
signal. It had just struck three bells and we could see all of the 
men of the fleet going to their stations dressed in clean white—a 
very pretty sight. It was only a few breathless moments, and at full 
speed we had got about 300 yards to seaward of the Indiana when the 
bow of the Maria Theresa appeared. Many a time in the woods I 
have seen a black snake put his head out of a stump or hole, and it 
unconsciously reminded me of it; the harbor entrance being so 
narrow and the hills so high on either side. She did not have more 
than one-third her length out of the entrance when she fired her for- 
ward turret gun at the Indiana, followed by her whole port battery. 
As we were directly in line behind the Indiana, and as all of the shots 
were fired high we got the benefit of them. The shot from the eleven- 
inch turret gun came over the Indiana, and with a moaning roar 
struck the water about thirty feet from the bridge on our starboard 
bow, followed by a flight of smaller projectiles which made the sea 
around us look like a boiling cauldron. I cannot speak for others, 
but I know I wanted to be as small as possible, and could not help 
ducking my head, and all the time I kept repeating to myself: “They 
are not hitting us;” “they are not hitting us.” The captain stood 
on the bridge as calm as.a summer morn, giving his orders out clear 
and distinctly as if docking the ship; his courage was admirable. The 
rest of the Spanish ships followed in correct line, and you could hear 
the exclamations from the men on deck: “There comes another,” 
as the Vizcaya, the Oquendo, the Cristobal Colon, followed by the 
_Pluton and the Furor, came on, and, as soon as they cleared Diamente 
Shoal, porting their helm and proceeding to the westward, firing 
their port batteries at the Indiana, which was the nearest ship to 
them. We had hoisted our signal on the first alarm, “Enemy’s fleet 
is coming out;” and as soon as we saw them going to the westward, 
up went the fluttering signal flags: ‘“Enemy’s fleet steaming to the 
westward.” All of this time the batteries on the hill on both sides 
of the entrance were rapidly firing in an effort to assist the Spanish. 
ships, and the ships kept as close under the Socapa Battery as they 
could. The Indiana within the first five minutes fired a shell from one 
of her turret guns, which struck the Vizcaya just aft the funnel, and 
we could see that tremendous damage had been done. Fragments 
of iron flew high in the air, and it reminded me of a man ripping 
shingles off a roof. Following this, clouds of smoke and steam came 
from the Vizcaya where she had: been struck. -We learned after- 
wards that eighty men were killed and wounded by this shell. It 
was a grand and terrible sight. By this time the Spaniards were 
firing just as rapidly as our ships, but having smokeless powder 
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they were always in plain view like silhouettes against the dark green 
hills, relieved by the flashes of their guns, while our ships would de- 
liver a broadside and up would go an immense volume of smoke 
that would hide them entirely from view; but, as it was a running 
fight, as soon as they moved clear of the smoke they let drive again. 
It did not seem in the realm of human possibility that our ships could 
escape damage. 

The fire from our ships, espécially from the smaller rapid-fire 
guns, was most deadly, driving the Spanish gunners from their guns 
and causing their fire to soon slacken ; one six-pound shell entered the 
forward turret of the Oquendo, burst and killed every man in the tur- 
ret, putting the gun at once out of action. All this occurred in a very 
few minutes of time, the Resolute speeding to the eastward with 
whistle wide open, battery firing warning shots and signals flying, 
heading for the flagship to notify her. They could see the smoke from 
the flagship, but could not hear the firing, and we soon came up 
with her heading for the fray. As we ranged alongside, the message 
was megaphoned to us: “Go to Guantanamo and notify the Massa~ 
chusetts and Marblehead.” We started again at full speed and had 
gone on about two miles when the quartermaster, who had been 
many years on sea, came up to Captain Eaton, saluted and said: 
“Spanish battleship approaching from the east, sir.” Looking 
through a glass we could see a battleship or cruiser painted a dirty 
white, with two military tops flying what we took to be the Spanish 
flag. Immediately came about and kept our battery going, the signal 
now reading: “Enemy’s fleet is approaching from the eastward.” 
This ship was supposed to be the Pelayo, the vanguard of the Span- 
ish Cadiz fleet. The Harvard was lying at Daquiri, and we signaled 
her, but could get no response. The transports which had been lying 
off the coast on seeing our signals, telling of the approach of the 
supposed Spanish fleet, put at once to sea like a flock of frightened 
birds. Our ship was then making seventeen knots and was headed 
. due west, following in the rear of the fighting ships. As we came 
abreast of the Socapa Battery, they again opened fire at us with the 
seven-inch Canet guns taken from the Reina Mercedes and mounted 
in Socapa Battery, putting two shells, one between the pilot house 
and smoke-stack, the other just over the forestay. We were soon 
out of range, however, but could see the torpedo boat destroyers Plu- 
ton and Furor headed back for the entrance of the harbor in a vain 
endeavor to seek safety there; but in their track was the Gloucester, 
a living volcano of smoke and fire, and while we looked the Pluton 
blew up and the Furor sunk; one moment they were there, the next 
thev had disappeared, and two of the most dreaded of the enemy’s 
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fleet were gone, vanquished by a converted yacht armed with six- 
pounder rapid-fire guns. The Indiana and Iowa had seen our sig- 
nals and turned back to meet the supposed enemy, and continuing to 
the westward we soon came abreast the Maria Theresa, which was 
on the beach and burning fiercely. Further on was the Oquendo, 
and as we passed she blew up; this was also the case as we came 
abreast the Vizcaya. The explosion on the Vizcaya was something 
frightful. A column of debris and smoke was sent hundreds of feet 
in the air. The men could be seen huddled forward as the ship was 
on fire aft, and many were on a reef up to their necks in the water, 
and the insurgents firing on them from the shore; many also clinging 
to the sides of the ship. Most of the engine-room force were burned | 
to death or suffocated, as they could not escape. Our boats from the 
Iowa and Ericsson were picking up as many of the survivors as pos- 
sible, and were doing this in the midst of the greatest danger, as the 
guns were going off and ammunition was exploding all the time. 
The Resolute came up with the rest of the fleet just after the Colon 
surrendered. She was on the beach; her flag hauled down and lying 
on the deck aft, the men drawn up at quarters. It was a stirring and 
impressive sight. The beautiful cruiser painted black the only colors 
in contrast, the flag lying. on the deck at the foot of the flagstaff, and 
the white uniforms of the men drawn up in line on deck, together 
with the steam which was now escaping in large volumes from her 
escape pipe, and. this against the dark green background of Mt. 
Tarquino, rising sheer 7,500 feet from the sea, in its magnitude 
dwarfing everything else, so that all the ships drawn in a circle about 
her looked like toy boats. 

We could only see one place aft on the port side where damage 
had been done, where an eight-inch shell had struck. Apparently 
she was in the best of condition. We noticed three cows on the 
forecastle wandering around. In a few minutes we were ordered to 
“stand by and take the prisoners,” who were brought on board by 
the boats of the New York and Texas, the Brooklyn going to the 
eastward to interview the supposed Spanish battleship, which proved 
to be the Austrian cruiser Maria Theresa. The first prisoner over 
the side was a captain of marines, who had been wounded in the 
head by a fragment of shell. He was very weak from shock, and was 
also very much affected, trembling like a leaf from emotion. Some 
of the petty officers were also much affected, but the men were un- 
mistakably glad; and: to see the smiling faces as they came over the 
side and saluted, you would never have thought that these men were 
prisoners of war, and a few minutes before had been fighting for 
their lives. Some of them were so drunk that they had to be brought 
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on board in slings; these were few, however. They had their sail- 
ors’ bags with them, and the officers brought Saratoga trunks, 
hat boxes, canes and umbrellas. It was a strange sight; their side- 
arms they left in the cabin of the Colon on the wardroom table. 
These men fought bravely and did the best they could. They told 
us afterwards they did not expect to see the sun go down that day. 
They had been in the trenches around Santiago; had had many men 
killed the day before; had been hurried on to the ships, and when they 
came on board were exhausted. 

There were about 100 eight-inch shells on the orlop deck aft that 
had to be removed to make room for them, and as soon as room was 
_ made they laid down and slept the sleep of exhaustion. 

The officers, fourteen in all, ate with the officers of the ship, and 
were shortly afterwards seated at dinner when the Brooklyn came 
alongside, distant about 200 feet. Several of the Spanish officers got 
up from the table and looked long and earnestly at her, and not a 
word was spoken. There was not a scar to be seen on her except a 
few holes in the ventilators. It was a most impressive silence. Short- 
ly after, one of our officers called an officer to see the Oregon; the 
officer replied sadly: “We have seen the Oregon.” They did not 
know of their defeat at Manila, and would not believe it at first, but 
we had a copy of Harper’s Weekly, and this convinced them. They 
had heard that they had lost some men and one ship; but this was all 
they knew, and had been kept in ignorance by the authorities in 
Spain. All this time the Colon had been sinking, and the New York 
vainly endeavored to keep hér on the beach by placing her bow 
against the stern of the Colon and trying to push her higher on the 
beach ; but about nine o’clock she gave a lurch and sunk, turning over 
on her beam ends with her port guns pointing to the sky. The 
Spanish officers could not understand how it was that no one was hurt 
on our side. One of them was asked in the wardroom why they 
did not shoot straighter, and, raising his hand very dramatically, he 
said: “God was not with us,” and turned away nearly breaking down 
with emotion. ‘ 

The prisoners at first gave great anxiety, as only a guard of seven 
marines in a relief in command of Lieutenant Lane of the flagship 
was sent to guard them; and as we collected a large box of butchers’ 
knives, stilettos, daggers, and a various assortment of clasp knives 
from them, and many more had knives concealed in their clothing 
bags, and remembering the cause of the destruction of the Maine, 
we would not trust them and kept a strict watch, officers and men 
of the ship being armed night and day. The officers were paroled 
and men confined to main and orlop deck. It was soon found that 
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the officers were communicating with the men surreptitiqusly, and 
at once a stricter watch was kept, as an attempt to take the ship was 
feared. The Resolute only had eight men in the deck force who had 
to do the routine work of the ship, and these, together with the 
seven marines on guard, were the only available men to guard 506 
prisoners of war night and day, and who, if they could seize the ship, 
were able to fill every position on her, which would have beeri a cnance 
to retrieve their reputation. This would have been our endeavor if we 
had been in just the same position. We judged them by ourselves, 
and, after the attempt on the Harvard, when six prisoners were 
killed and fifteen wounded, we were more careful. At the end of five 
days we turned the prisoners over to the Harvard for transportation 
north, and everyone drew a sigh of relief as they went over the side. 
We found the officers to be a fine set of men, and parted with the 
best of feelings, they giving us their autographs and inviting us to 
visit them at their homes in Spain. The men and officers were evi- 
dently surprised at the kind treatment they received, as everything 
was done at once for them that humanity could suggest (especially 
the sick and wounded). 
Cuas. S. BRADDOCK, JR. 
(Late) Lieutenant, U. S. N. 


OFFICERS OF THE CRIST6BAL COLON 
ON BOARD THE RESOLUTE. 


Miguel Sagveva y Ciudad Ensign of Marines 
ARGU. C6 POOR ae is 5 5:0 os 8c adie kes Lieutenant of the Navy 
José Hutrous Lieutenant of the Navy 
Adolfo Nufiez Suarez First Surgeon 
José Manavitrancibia Ensign of the Navy 
Gabriel Montenniro Second Surgeon 
Enrique de la Cierva Ensign of the Navy 
Eugenio Espinosa Captain of Marines 
Antonio Cal Lieutenant of the Navy 
Chaplain 

{one Caranilles Commissary-Captain 
anuel Hernuele Captain of Artillery 
Emilio Bonet.... Chief Engineer 
Lieutenant of the Navy 


VoL. I. T. S.—No. 5. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


A FORGOTTEN GENERAL. 


Fame is fleeting! No name brings the truth more clearly before us 
than that of William Eaton, in his day 4 noted, and even a celebrated, 
man. In our country generals are “as plenty as blackberries.” Poor 
indeed must be the county which cannot boast a general or two; 
either “by and with advice and consent of the Senate,” or in virtue 
of gubernatorial proclamation, or dubbed with title by neighbors 
and fellow-citizens. 

As time relegates many of these to deserved obscurity, they 
enter the list of forgotten generals. Unfortunately, however, some 
accompany them to that bourne who deserve better things of their 
countrymen. Among the latter—unknown to the present. generation 
—is the man who had the distinction of being the only American 
who ever commanded an army under the American flag upon the soil 
of the Old World, and on a stricken field. 

Other Americans, such as Harlan, in Afghanistan, and Ward, in 


China, have marshaled armies in the heart of Asia, but under other 
flags than the Star-Spangled Banner. 

The general of whom we speak had Africa for his field of action, 
and 


‘* Eaton trod in triumph o’er his foe 
Where once fought Hannibal and Scipio.” 


Derne, the seat of General Eaton’s exploits, is an important 
province of the regency or vilayet of Tropoli, deriving its name from 
that of its principal city. Situated in ancient Cyrenaica, to the east- 
ward of the Great Syrtis, or “Gulf of Sulphur” of the Arabs, the dis- 
trict was celebrated by the poets and historians of ancient Greece and 
Rome, who there located the “secret springs of Lethe” and the “Gar- 
den of the Hesperides,”—which, in addition to the golden oranges 
carried off by Hercules, produced the roses from which was distilled 
the attar which perfumed the gods at their Olympian banquets. 

Greatly changed in these latter days are the Libyan shores,— 
whose rocky ridges and deep and burning sands have scarce been 
trodden (since the army of Cato nearly found a grave there), save 
by the wildest and most unruly of Arab hordes, or by troops of fan- 
atical Magrabin pilgrims, piously bent upon the toilsome Meccan 
pilgrimage. Between the days when Roman armies trod this soil 
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and the time when it was given over to the nomadic tribes, the Per- 
sians and Egyptians had their turn of conquest and of occupancy. 
Chosroes, early in the seventh century, erected his westernmost 
trophy near the city of Tripoli, and the Greek colonies of Cyrene were 
then finally extirpated; “the conqueror, treading in the footsteps of 
Alexander, returning in triumph through the sands of the Libyan 
desert.” ; 

We read of few naval operations on these coasts in ancient days, 
although artificial ports were built by some of the cities. The for- 
bidding shores of the Great Syrtis were as much dreaded by the 
navies of the ancients as the sands were by their armies. The ex- 
plorer still finds along the rugged ridges and dreary wastes the re- 
mains of ancient towns, with ruins of temples and amphitheatres, 
aqueducts, cisterns, and tombs; while here and there have been ex- 
humed busts and statues of a high order of merit. In Tripoli itself 
is still to be seen the grand triumphal arch erected to Aurelius An- 
toninus, with its sculptured marble affording shelter to bags of rice, 
frails of dates, and jars of oil_—for it is a store-house. In the same 
town, the doric columns which once adorned a Christian church now 
support a mosque. Ruins of Christian churches are found at Ap- 
ollonia and Ptolemais, now Mesa Suza and Ptolometa,—insignifi- 
cant towns,—while other cities, where philosophy and literature 
flourished, both under the heathen gods and the Christian dispensa- 
tion, have now wholly disappeared from the face of the earth. 

The fief of Carthaginian and Roman; long held by the Saracens ; 
then by Spain; from whose possession it passed, by gift of Charles 
V., to the order of St. John of Jerusalem; conquered from them by 
the “unspeakable Turk” in 1551, this country, like Tunis and Al- 
giers, became a pashalik, under the Sublime Porte. In 1714 the family 
of the Caramanlis usurped the power, and governed for more than a 
century, the Porte, upon due submission and handsome presents, ac- 
cepting the fact, as it was apt to do with outlying possessions. At 
all times the country has been the scene of revolts, assassinations, 
terrible punishments of a barbarous kind, and a nest of piracy, which 
brought on heavy reprisals from outraged European nations. 

This was a strange arena, indeed, on which appeared, as a mili- 
tary leader, one who, but a few years before, had been a simple far- 
mer’s boy, and afterwards a country schoolmaster, in one of the most 
staid and steady-going regions of the New World. 

Derne, or Beled ‘el Soot, the ancient Darnis, is placed near the 
mouth of a large ravine, or wady, on a point of low land running 
out from the foot of a high range of barren hills about a mile frean 
the coast. Unusually well supplied with water for that region, it has 
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numerous date-palms, vineyards, and gardens. In the winter the 
wady is full of rushing water from the hills, but in summer the 
market is held in the bed of the torrent. 

The streets of the town, which contains some good houses, are, 
like those of most places in Barbary, narrow, irregular, and filled 
with the filth and rubbish which seems indispensable to Arab com- 
fort and happiness. The port is small and inconvenient, with no 
protection from the north or northeast. 

So little do such towns change, that the traveler of to-day looks 
upon much the same scene as was presented to Eaton’s eyes when 
he looked down upon the little city in the spring of 1805, while the 
head of his weary column mounted the crest of the hill and encamped 
for a night of well-earned repose. 

William Eaton, the hero of the expedition against Derne, was 
‘born in Woodstock, Connecticut, in 1764. His father was a plain 
farmer, who had thirteen children, and found it hard work to supply 
the wherewithal to feed and clothe them. Pursuing the usual course 
with New England farmers’ sons, Eaton got some schooling in win- 
ter, and much hard work at all seasons, and is said to have early de- 
veloped brightness of intellect, accompanied by an eccentricity of 
character which unfitted him for the peaceful labors of the farm; and 
at sixteen he ran away and enlisted in the army. After a year’s ser- 
vice he was discharged in ill health; but, having recovered, he again 
enlisted, and was discharged, a sergeant, at the peace, in 1783. Desir- 
ing to obtain an education, he was admitted to Dartmouth College, 
in 1785, but was irregular in his attendance,—having to support 
himself by teaching school, farm work,and occasionally by peddling,— 
so that he did not graduate until 1790. He then took charge of a 
school in Vermont; and was soon appointed clerk to the House of 
“Delegates of that State. Here he, appears to have made friends, for 
two years after he was appointed a captain in the army,—principally 
through the influence of Senator Stephen Bradley, of Vermont. 

With characteristic dash and self-confidence, Eaton, close upon 
the reception of his commission, married a young widow of some 
property, became a Mason, and opened a recruiting rendezvous,—all 
at the same time. As soon as his company was recruited he received 
marching orders for Albany, whence they proceeded to New York, 
Philadelphia, and finally, to Pittsburg, to report to General Wayne, 
who sent him down the Ohio, to join the forces assembling there,— 
with which “Mad Anthony” made his campaign against the Indians, 
after succeeding to General St. Clair’s command. Eaton did not 
take part in Wayne’s crowning ‘success at the Miami, however, hav- 
ing been ordered East again just before that battle. Captain Eaton 
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had not very long joined the army when an instance occurred which 
shows his hot temper and obstinacy in strong relief. He had an open 
quarrel, on dress-parade, with the adjutant, in which they raised 
sword and espontoon against each other. Eaton seems to have been 
clearly in the wrong, but only suffered a mild reprimand from the 
general. A duel very nearly came of it, but was prevented by the 
interposition of mutual friends. After seeing some service in skirm- 
ishing and scouting, Eaton was detached from Wayne’s command in 
1794, and returning East, was ordered upon recruiting duty, filling 
up his company rapidly, although privates then received but four 
dollars a month. 

Early in the next year he was ordered to sail from Philadelphia 
for Savannah, whence a body of troops proceeded to St. Mary’s. 
They were occupied in building a fort and in overawing the Creeks, 
as well as holding the Spaniards in check, and in preventing encroach- 
ments upon Florida by the Georgians; in fact, much the same duty 
as our troops are now performing in Texas and New Mexico. Eaton, 
who was never of a lamb-like disposition,.soon got at loggerheads 
with his commanding officer, Colonel Gaither, and ‘other officers, 
which finally resulted in his, arrest and trial by court-martial. Eaton 
was charged with disobedience of orders, and with speculation in 
“nankeen short-coats,” for the use of the men of his company. There 
was also much crimination and recrimination in regard to speculation 
in lands, and recommendation of sites on such lands for military 
posts. His defense was ‘a vigorous and excellent one; but he was 
found guilty of disobedience of orders, sentenced to two months’ 
suspension, and ordered North to Philadelphia, thus getting rid of 
him from Georgia. 

The Secretary of War does not seem to have approved of the 
finding of the court, for Eaton’s sentence was not confirmed, and he 
was given leave to go home and attend to his private affairs. The 
sentence of this court, unapproved as it was by the revising authority, 
was afterwards made use of by Aaron Burr in his endeavor to destroy 
the value of Eaton’s testimony upon the occasion of the great treason 
trial at Richmond. 

In 1797 Eaton was ordered to Philadelphia, still the seat of gov- 
ernment, and directed to proceed to New York upon secret duty,— 
which turned out to be. the arrest of Dr. Romeyne, securing his 
papers, and returning with them to Philadelphia. Romeyne was sup- 
posed to be concerned in the alleged conspiracy of William Blount. 
Blount had been in Congress, as a member from North Carolina, 
and was afterwards appointed governor of the territory south of the 
Ohio. Upon the admission of Tennessee as a State, in 1796, he be- 
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came one of her Senators, and the next year was impeached by 
Congress for intriguing with the governor of the remaining territory 
to. transfer New Orleans and adjacent districts to Great Britain,—by 
means of an expedition of English and Indians. Blount was expelled 
from the Senate, but the impeachment was dropped in the House of 
Representatives. He retained his popularity in Tennessee, however, 
and was afterwards president of the State Senate. Upon his return 
to Philadelphia, after accomplishing this arrest, Eaton was appointed 
consul to the kingdom of Tunis. He was then thirty-three years 
of age, and as the position at Tunis was one requiring a man of nerve 
and ability, on account of our very uncertain relations with the bey, 
the appointment must be considered a very complimentary one for 
Baton. More than a year passed before he sailed for his field of duty ; 
as he was obliged to wait for a passage by one of the vessels going 
out to Algiers with tribute for the dey. He left Philadelphia in 
December, 1798, (after taking final instructions from Mr. Pickering, 
then Secretary of State), a passenger in the United States brig 
“Sophia,” Captain Geddes; and in company were the ship “Hero,” 
of three hundred and fifty tons, loaded with naval stores, the “Hassan 
Bashaw,” a brig of two hundred and seventy-five tons, and eight 6- 
pounders, the “Skjoldabrand” schooner, of two hundred and fifty 
tons, and sixteen double-fortified 4-pounders, and the “El Eisha,” 
of one hundred and fifty. tons, and fourteen 4-pounders. All these 
vessels and their contents, except the “Sophia,” were to be delivered 
to the dey of Algiers “for arrearages of stipulation and present dues.” 
Mr. Cathcart, who had been appointed consul to Tripoli, also went 
out in the “Sophia.” Eaton, Cathcart, and O’Brien, the consul at 
Algiers, had been appointed joint commissioners to adjust difficulties 
and to amend the existing treaty with Tunis. Our country was then, 
in common with many other nations, tributary to the Barbary powers ; 
in consideration of which they were to refrain from molesting our 
growing Mediterranean commerce. But a few years after this period 
a termination was made, in a summary manner, of this. disgraceful 
system ; and a lesson was taught the insolent deys, beys and bashaws 
at the mouths of the cannon of our young navy. 

Arrived at Algiers, the commissioners had an audience of the dey, 
who did not receive them graciously, in spite of the handsome tribute 
just received; and they were forced by the, etiquette of. the court to 
kiss his hand, or, as the disgusted Eaton called it, “his paw.” In a 
private letter he writes: “Cam any man believe that this elevated brute 
has seven kings of Europe, two republics, and a continent tributary 
to him, when his whole naval force is not equal to two line-of-battle 
ships? It is so!” 
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When he entered upon his duties at Tunis, Eaton found himself 
at once involved in vexatious discussions with the bey and his minis- 
ters; and matters were rendered more complicated by the underhand 
opposition and rascality of one Monsieur Famin,—a Frenchman by 
birth, but a subject of the dey,—who had for some time been our 
consular agent, under the appointment of a former American commis- 
sioner, Mr. Barlow, the author of “Hasty Pudding.” While acting 
consul Famin had negotiated the objectionable treaty with Tunis 
which Eaton and his fellow-commissioners were charged to amend. 
Tedious interviews and fruitless debates extended over months; Ea- 
ton steadily resisting the daily increasing demands of the bey for trib- 
ute, and wishing devoutly for “Commodore Barry and a strong squad- 
ron,” to bring the potentate to his senses. 

In spite of his constant and unreasonable demands for tribute, 
Eaton thought the bey a clear-headed and able man, and believed that 
he was incited by his councillors and by Famin to make such frequent 
requisitions. As they were entirely unable to agree, the bey allowed 
him six months to refer the points in dispute to the government of the 
United States; and Eaton occupied himself in the interval in obtain- 
ing information about the state of the country and its commerce. 
In his letters of this period, he mentions the thousands of Christian 
slaves then held in Tunis, and gives some statistics of the naval force 
of the bey, which then consisted of ninety-four vessels, mostly galleys 
and other small craft, manned by about eight thousand men. He 
also made some excursions into-the country, and explored the ruins 
of Carthage. Long before the six months had expired the bey began 
to inquire why he did not hear from America, and Eaton became 
greatly incensed at his renewed demands. He writes, “There is no 
access to these courts except by paving the way with gold, or cannon- 
balls. Our ambassador should hold in one hand a lighted match, 
and in the other the project of a treaty.” His dislike for Famin was 
all the time increasing, and, in his letters, he calls him all manner of 
things,—among other epithets, “an abject chameleon,’—and the con- 
tinual vexatious debates and fruitless talk with the bey and his ad- 
visers he calls “intermediate imparlance,” and predicts that “if the 
United States persist in resignation and passive obedience, they will 
find that ‘gui se fait brebis le loup le mange.’” “The Tunisians con- 
sider the Americans a feeble sect of Christians, and that their inde- 
pendence was a gift of France.” Evidently he thinks this slur came 
from Famin, who was continually with the bey, and the latter had now 
become very angry at the delay in the answer from America, putting 
Eaton to his wit’s end to devise excuses. An outbreak of plague, 
in 1800, caused the matter to be dropped for a time, but did not 
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abate Eaton’s ire at the machinations of the “abject chameleon” 
Famin. Hearing from reliable quarters of his renewed underhand 
attacks upon American interests, and upon himself, Eaton at last 
publicly horse-whipped the renegade Frenchman upon the Marina, 
the “high ’change”.of Tunis. The consul at once received a peremp- 
tory summons to the presence of the bey, who indignantly demanded 
what he meant by daring to beat a subject of his in his kingdom. 
Eaton coolly replied, “If your renegade had been in the kingdom of 
heaven, and had given the same provocation, I would have given him 
the same discipline!” The bey seemed to be so struck by Eaton’s 
plucky bearing and manner, so different from the responses he was 
accustomed to receive, that he dismissed the subject, with the remark 
that he “believed the Americans were just such another hard-headed 
race as the English, but, thank God, we are friends.” Indeed, it ap- 
pears probable that if the bey had had no bad advisers he and Eaton 
would have gotten on very well. 

About the time of this fracas, Eaton wrote to Mr. O’Brien, who 
wished to recommend him a dragoman, that he had engaged one 
“from among the dispersed, who serves me as a dragoman, broker, 
foot-page, groom, scullion, bottle-washer, aide-du-corps and physi- 
cian; who was born in Gibraltar, is free of London, a convict from 
Ireland, a burgomaster of Holland; was circumcised in Barbary; 
was a spy for the devil among the apostles at the feast of Pentecost, 
and has the gift of tongues; has travelled in all Europe, and will un- 
doubtedly be hung in America, for I intend to take him there. He 
is the most useful scoundrel in the world. He interprets, trades, 
runs, holds a horse, scrubs, makes punch, intrigues, fights and 
prescribes for me, for the moderate sum of five dollars a month and 
the perquisite of purloining everything which I cannot miss.” In 
fact, as great a scamp as Eaton’s pet aversion, Monsieur Famin. 

In April, 1801, the bashaw of Tripoli made peremptory demand 
for an immense sum (for those days) as the price of abstaining from 
piracy in regard to American vessels, and Mr. Cathcart, the consul 
there, sent an express round by land to Eaton with this startling 
news. We then had many vessels carrying on an important com- 
merce in the Mediterranean, which were entirely unprotected and at 
the mercy of the Tripolitan cruisers; and Eaton thought the intelli- 
gence so important that he chartered a Ragusan vessel to bear dis- 
patches to the United States. 

War was declared by the bashaw before the Ragusan got out 
of the Straits of Gibraltar; but Eaton’s promptness in dispatching 
her resulted in the early receipt of the news at Washington, and the 
sending out of three frigates and a sloop-of-war. In the following 
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September Eaton wrote to Mr. Madison, who was then Secretary of 
State, in regard to a project he had conceived in view of our relations 
with Tripoli. This idea of his involved the armed assistance of the 
United States to the exiled bashaw, and rightful ruler of that country, 
in regaining his throne. This representative of the well-known race 
of Caramanli was then an exile in Tunis, protected by the bey. Eight 
or nine years before he had been expelled from Tripoli by his 
younger brother,—who was a strong man and a great tyrant, while 
the rightful ruler was too mild a man for the place and time. Not 
only did the bey of Tunis really favor the claims of the dethroned 
prince, but the people of Tripoli were generally in his favor,—the 
usurper being an exacting and bloody tyrant. The latter had en- 
deavored repeatedly to get his brother to return, promising him the 
government of Derne; but Eaton’s remonstrances with the dethroned 
prince were so potent, and the latter realized so thoroughly that his 
brother Yusef only wanted to get him into his power to be enabled to 
take his life in one of those mysterious ways which are employed, not 
only in Barbary, but on the Dardanelles, that he took alarm even at 
remaining in friendly Tunis, and made a secret and sudden departure 
for Malta, where he had a sure refuge. About the same time Eaton 
had a serious illness, and was obliged to take a sick-leave of absence, 
leaving Dr. Turner, of the United States navy, to act as consul in his 
place. He visited Leghorn, then the great resort for our men-of-war 
and merchantmen, and returned to Tunis by way of Malta, where he 
had further conference with Hamet, urging him to stir up his friends 
in Tripoli, and to be ready for action at any time. 

The bey of Tunis had by this time made up his mind that he 
could do nothing with such a stiff-necked subject as Eaton, and did 
not hesitate to say that he would get rid of him, and would have an- 
other American consul appointed who would be more compliant. 
The bey also threatened to join Tripoli in making war upon the 
Americans, saying that in such a case he would lay up his large ves- 
sels, which might be captured, and annoy our commerce with small 
cruisers, on the principle that “though a fly in a man’s throat may 
not kill him, it will make him vomit.” He wanted our poor, young 
country to have a continual emesis of naval stores and silver dollars. 

By the year 1802 Eaton had fallen into a chronic controversy 
with our naval officers on the station, who had been sent to act 
against Tripoli. Captains Murray, S. Barron, Bainbridge, and Mc- 
Neill were all tolerably competent men, but none of them were suffi- 
ciently decisive in their movements to satisfy the energetic Eaton, who 
seems to have thought they ought to be under his command. Pos- 
sibly, if they had been, he would have brought the war with Tripoli 
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to a close in much shorter time; but that must be purely a matter 
of speculation. 

His disagreement with the naval officers at last became notorious, 
so that the bey remarked, “I always told the American consul he was 
a madman, and it appears the commanders of his nation are of the 
same opinion.” 

Eaton, in a dispatch to Mr. Madison of August 9, 1802, says, 
“Government may as well send out Quaker meéting-houses to float 
about this sea-as frigates with Murrays in command. The friendly 
salutes he may receive and return at Gibraltar produce nothing at 
Tripoli. Have we but one Truxtun and one Sterret in the United 
States?” This was certainly curious language in an official paper, 
but it was Eaton’s way. 

During all this time the bey of Tunis was urging his demands, 
not only for such tribute as he had before received, but for a 
frigate such as had been given to Algiers; and the anxiety and per- 
plexity of our unsupported consul was such that he wrote home de- 
manding to be “supported or replaced,” and offering his resignation 
unless the war with Tripoli was to be actively carried on, in which 
case he expressed his willingness to remain, and to assist in every 
way in his power. In December, 1802, he wrote to Mr. Madison that 
but one frigate of the American squadron had been seen on the ene- 
my’s coast; and that the bey and his officials in Tunis begin to treat 
him with contempt, as they believe the Americans have no naval 
force; and they were then extorting from him, under the name of 
presents, their household stores for the winter. 

At last, in March, 1803, Tripoli was declared blockaded by the 
American squadron, and a Tunisian vessel, which had attempted to 
force the blockade was taken. This enraged the Tunisians, and Com- 
modore Morris, who just then visited there, was arrested for a con- 
sular debt of twenty-two thousands dollars, and the matter was only 
arranged after some difficulty. The conduct of the Tunisian officials , 
had by this time so aggravated Eaton that he endeavored to relieve 
himself by again thrashing the renegade Famin and one or two others. 
The bey took him to account for these assaults upon his subjects, but 
nothing ever came of it. Matters were, indeed, approaching a crisis as 
far as Eaton was concerned, and in the same month he had his final 
quarrel with the bey and left Tunis. As the guest of Commodore 
Morris he proceeded to Algiers, and thence to Gibraltar. At the lat- 
ter place he took passage in a merchant ship for Boston, where he 
arrived on the 5th of May, having been absent four years and a half. 

After his return, Eaton was for a long time engaged at the seat 
of government (by this time removed to Washington) in settling his 
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consular accounts, which were of a peculiarly complicated nature ; and 
he took advantage of this prolonged sojourn to interest the authorities 
in, and to induce them to sanction the plan of action which he had 
formed against the reigning bashaw of Tripoli. His enthusiasm and 
pertinacity stood him in such stead that in April, 1804, before his ac- 
counts were entirely adjusted, he was appointed navy agent of the 
United States for the several Barbary powers, with the understanding 
that he was to go out to the Mediterranean, join Hamet Bashaw, 
and with him to aid in the operations of the United States squadron 
against Tripoli, with the view of humbling that troublesome power, 
and especially to succeed in recovering the American prisoners held 
by them without the humiliation of paying ransom. a 

Eaton sailed in June, on board the frigate “John Adams,” in com- 
pany with the “President,” “Congress,” “Essex,” and “Constellation,” 
commanded by Commodore S. Barron, and Captains Rodgers, J. Bar- 
ron, Campbell, and Chauncey. 

At this period Eaton, with his usual manner of plain speech, does 
not fail, in his letters, to give his private opinion of Mr. Jefferson, 
whom he calls “the old-lady-elect ;” “a man the most fortunate in 
contingency ; the most base-in calculation.” He also informs us that 
an influential Congressman told him (Eaton) “that government would 
not have called for his services if they could do without them.” Indeed, 
his great amount of self-conceit and self-confidence was necessary to 
carry him through the novel and trying scenes upon which he was 
about to enter. : ’ 

Hamet Bashaw, the legitimate but exiled ruler of Tripoli, had 
some time before succeeded in placing himself at the head of a con- 
siderable force of adherents in the district of Derne, with which he 
proposed to make head against the usurper; and he had offered, by 
letters to the President of the United States, to share some advantages 
already gained in the field in consideration of effective co-operation 
on our part against the common enemy. His overtures were ac- 
cepted by the President, and Eaton was selected as our representa- 
tive, on account of the necessity of having in that position some one 
who was familiar with the language and politics of the country, as well 
as with Hamet himself,—who was, mentally, the weakest of the family 
of Caramanli, as he was the most amiable. 

The President decided to send out to Hamet some field artillery 
and ammunition, one thousand stand of small-arms, and forty thou- 
sand dollars. But, while a delay occurred in America in getting the 
squadron ready to sail, Hamet was forced, by want of supplies, to 
relinquish the advantages he had gained and to retire to Alexandria. 
This caused a change of mind in the Cabinet; but at last Secretary 
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Smith (“who,” Eaton says in a letter, “is as much of a gentleman and 
a soldier as his relation with the Administration will suffer”) decided 
to order Eaton to proceed, without anything definitely settled 
in the way of supplies. There was only a vague and general dis- 
cretion in the matter invested in the commander of the squadron. 

Eaton returned to the Mediterranean with a firm determination 
to carry out his plans, and to force the Tripolitans to release the 
American captives held by them, especially those from the frigate 
“Philadelphia,” without the humiliation of treating for their ransom. 
Most men would have been deterred from such an undertaking by the 
uncertainty of supplies and men being forthcoming ; but Eaton seems 
never to have doubted his own ability and resources. Lest the ex- 
pedition should be considered a mere matter of speculation and per- 
sonal aggrandizement, he determined not to receive anything but his 
actual expenses ; “like the Spartan ambassador to the King of Persia, 
—‘If successful, for the public; if unsuccessful, for myself.’ ” 

At this time there had already been offered to Tripoli, as ransom 
for the American captives, one hundred and ten thousand dollars, and 
the offer had been refused. 

The deposed Hamet Bashaw was in Egypt, waiting events, and 
kindly treated by the viceroy. The reigning bashaw was beginning 
to be seriously inconvenienced by the blockade now established by 
the American squadron, and by the increasing discontent and mur- 
muring of his subjects. 

The naval vessels then in.the Mediterranean were the “Congress,” 
“Constitution,” “John Adams,” “President,” “Essex,” “Argus,” 
“Vixen,” and “Enterprise.” 

After some delay, the “Argus” sailed for Alexandria in November, 
with Eaton on board, his object being to carry out his favorite idea 
of operating against Tripoli by land, in conjunction with Hamet. 
After touching at Malta, the “Argus” reached Alexandria on Novem- 
ber 26, and Eaton started for Cairo, by way of the Rosetta mouth of 
the Nile, in company with Lieutenant Blake, of the navy, Lieutenant 
O’Bannon, of the marines, and Messrs. Mann and Danielson, mid- 
shipmen. An English boat, conveying Captain Vincent and others, 
accompanied them for company and mutual protection; for the coun- 
try was then in a most disturbed and dangerous state, in consequence. 
of the insurrection of the Mameluke beys, and it was not without diffi- 
culty and some adventures that the party finally reached Cairo on 
December 6. 

Here they passed for a party of American officers who had come 
over for a visit from Malta, merely to see Cairo. 

With the viceroy, who was better informed as to his intentions; 
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Eaton had an interview, at which he expressed his views, to which the 
viceroy expressed himself as favorable, but said that Hamet had im- 
prudently become concerned in the action of the rebel beys, and was 
then at a distance in the interior with the Mameluke forces which 
were acting against the Ottoman government. Here was a compli- 
cation! The viceroy was willing to grant an amnesty to Hamet for 
his recent action; but the trouble was to reach him in his present 
position. 

Nothing daunted, Eaton engaged an ex-colonel in a Tyrolese bat- 
talion who was by education a military engineer, and by profession 
a soldier of fortune, named Eugen Lietensdorfer, whom he found at 
Cairo, Selim, a janissary, Ali, a dragoman, and six servants, all well 
armed, to go with him in search of Hamet. By dint of inquiry he 
found that the latter was at Fioum, west of Beni Souef, on the edge 
of the desert, and one hundred and ninety miles from the sea-coast. 
This search for the deposed bashaw was a very dangerous and diffi- 
cult undertaking, for the way was infested by Arab hordes, and Ar- 
naut deserters and robbers; and where they were not to be met bodies 
of Turkish troops held and patrolled the country, who were disposed 
to regard with more than suspicion the advent of such a party as 
Eaton’s. 

On January 22, 1805, nothing daunted by the difficulties in his 
way, Eaton left Alexandria, with Lieutenant Blake and Midshipman 
Mann and twenty-three men, very indifferently mounted, and, after 
proceeding eighty miles; was arrested, at the Turkish lines. The 
pacha in command treated him with civility, but utterly refused to 
allow the party to pass. After many pourparlers, difficulties, and de- 
lays, he allowed a message to be sent to Hamet, who finally arrived, 
and with safe-conduct through the Turkish lines; and the persevering 
Eaton set out with him for Alexandria. Another difficulty now arose. 
A special messenger met them, with orders from the viceroy that 
Hamet was not to enter the city, but to encamp thirty miles to the 
westward. The reigning bashaw of Tripoli had become aware of 
Eaton’s movements, and had sent messages to the viceroy to endeavor 
to have Hamet detained in Egypt; but, as he sent no sufficient con- 
sideration or bribe to the Egyptian potentate, the latter, who se- 
cretly favored Hamet, declined to interfere. 

The preparations for the march to Derne, over the Libyan desert, 
now went on swimmingly. It was arranged that Captain Hull, in the 
“Argus,” was to bring supplies for the expedition to Bomba, on the 
coast, some distance to the eastward of Derne. A battalion of about 
four hundred men was enlisted at Alexandria, and encamped at Da- 
manhour. About one hundred were Christians, and consisted of nine 
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Americans,—Lieutenant O’Bannon and Mr. Peck, a non-commis- 
sioned officer, and six privates of marines,—twenty-five cannoneers 
azd three officers, and thirty-eight infantry and two officers, beside 
Leitensdorfer, the engineer. The twenty others were engaged for any 
duty which might occur. Almost all the Christians were Greeks. 
Hamet’s party was made up of ninety of his personal adherents, and 
the remaining two hundred of Arab horsemen, under their own sheiks, 
and Arab footmen and camel-drivers. It was a curious army with 
which an ex-schoolmaster from Massachusetts was to march hun- 
dreds of miles, through a desert, to attack a foreign power infinitely 
superior in all except mere “pluck.” 

Captain Hull offered to take Hamet to Bomba in the “Argus ;” 
but the dethroned bashaw preferred rather to take the desert route, 
lest the Arabs, who were with him, and those whom he hoped would 
join him, might consider that he had taken to the dreaded and mys- 
terious sea to abandon them and their cause. Hamet appears to have 
been a very weak man, but in this case he certainly acted with judg- 
ment. 

Before actually beginning the march Eaton made a compact with 
Hamet, in which it was stipulated that the United States was to 
supply certain quantities of arms, ammunition, and stores. Eaton was 
to be commander-in-chief of the land forces; and the ex-bashaw 
agreed that, in case of success, the American captives were to be re- 
leased without ransom, and the United States government was to be 
indemnified for its expenses,—the tribute of Denmark, Sweden, and 
the Batavian republic being pledged for that purpose. Tripoli was to 
make a permanent peace with the government of the Two Sicilies in 
consideration of its friendliness and good offices toward the United 
States. The consular flag of America was at all times to be a refuge, 
except to those guilty of treason or murder. If Yusef Bashaw and his 
advisers were made prisoners during the operations, they were to be 
delivered to the United States, to be held as hostages. 

This convention having been made and signed, everything seemed 
ready for the march westward to begin; but it was delayed temporarily 
on account of the delinquency of one Richard Farquhar, an English- 
man or Scotchman, who had been appointed quartermaster to the 
force, and who was discovered to have embezzled some of the funds 
intrusted to him. Having no means of punishing him, he was dis- 
charged, and Eaton assumed his duties. 

This settled, they at last marched, keeping generally within a few 
miles of the coast. The ill-assorted personnel of the expedition ap- 
pears to have caused difficulty from the very first, as might be rea- 
sonably supposed. The camel-drivers were insubordinate, as were the 
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armed Arabs,—who, moreover, stole whatever of the stores they could 
lay their hands upon. 

Upon reaching a point two hundred miles west of Alexandria, it 
was discovered that the camel-drivers had been hired only to go to 
that point, and they refused to proceed further. This appears to have 
been the fault of Hamet, through whom these people had Leen en- 
gaged. In hopes of getting others to replace them at a point some 
distance farther on, they were paid in advance to proceed two days’ 
marches farther to the westward; and, after receiving the money, 
they all decamped during the night. Some fifty of them, with their 
camels, were overtaken the next day, and by dint of promises per- 
suaded to carry on the stores for another stage. By this time the ex- 
pedition was reduced to hard bread and rice for food, with a limited 
and uncertain amount of water; and this was decreased by the joining 
of some Arabs in Hamet’s interest, who had to be provided for. Eaton 
at this time dispatched a courier to Bomba, to meet Captain Hull and 
inform him of the shortness of provisions under which he labored. 
As this courier went off another arrived from Derne, sent by Hamet’s 
friends there, to report that a force of five hundred cavalry was about 
to march from Tripoli for Derne, to assist in holding that town for 
Yusef. This piece of news created great consternation among Ea- 
ton’s native force, for Yusef’s sanguinary nature was much dreaded, 
and all the camel-drivers at once decamped, with their animals. In- 
deed, the whole of the native force would probably have retraced their 
steps if Eaton had not taken the.precaution of putting a trusty guard 
of Europeans over the limited stock. of provisions. At this a portion 
of the Christians threatened mutiny; and about half the Arabs took 
themselves off, under the sheik El Taiib. During these exciting 
scenes Eaton, stanchly supported by O’Bannon and his corporal’s 
guard of marines, never for a moment faltered in his determination 
to push on, and in the course of the next day’s march El Taiib re- 
appeared, and united himself once more with the fortunes of the 
expedition, after being well “blown up” by the commander for his 
desertion. The latter had even more trouble in dealing with Hamet, 
who now, after several days of hesitation, despondency, and fore- 
boding, wished to abandon the enterprise from which he had so much 
to hope, although he knew that a strong party in Derne, and through- 
out the country, was in his favor, and only waited his appearance to 
declare for him. This caused Eaton real anxiety, more than the diffi- 
culties, delays, and altercations caused by the Arabs, who had never- 
theless to be conciliated, if possible, not only for their own force, but 
because they had relations and allies among the Wady Ali tribe, which 
inhabited the country in the neighborhood of Derne. By this time 
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the force was reduced to a ration of rice alone, and in actual hunger, 
but Eaton pluckily struggled along with his motley horde toward the 
west. Water was very scarce, and only found in ancient cisterns, near 
the ruins which were sparsely scattered along the route. A close 
guard was necessary to keep the scanty store of rice from the Arabs, 
who at last broke out into open mutiny, as the did the company of 
cannoneers. With lances and cocked muskets they threatened the 
lives of the few Americans; but, after a stormy scene, the firmness of 
Eaton and O’Bannon suppressed the outbreak of these desperate and 
half-starved men. Hamet also now gave additional trouble by ex- 
pressing fears that Eaton would sacrifice him, at last, to Yusef’s 
wrath. 

Altogether, things could not have been in a worse condition, when, 
on the 1oth of April, the long-looked-for courier arrived with the 
good news that the American men-of-war were cruising off both 
Bomba and Derne. 

Upon this report the mutineers became very tractable, and confi- 
dence revived throughout the command. The march was resumed; 
the half-starved men killing and eating the camels—whose loads had 
already been consumed—and digging for roots and vegetables in the 
more fertile spots they passed; while the soldiers bought a few dates 
from some wandering Arabs they encountered, paying for them with 
buttons from their uniforms, which these people used as ornaments. 

At last, on the afternoon of April 15th, they reached a point 
which gave them a view of the little town of Bomba and the sea. To 
their bitter disappointment there was not a vessel of any description 
in sight. Unwilling to enter the town without knowing something of 
the state of affairs existing there, Eaton encamped on the hills in the 
rear without water, while the Arabs in despair all drew off, and appar- 
ently deserted once more. 

Eaton had large fires kept up during the rest of the day and 
the night, making columns of smoke, which the “Argus,” far in the 
offing, recognized as his signal, and came in the next morning, to the 
great relief and joy of the adventurous land-party. Eaton at once 
went on board and reported their destitute condition, when provis- 
ions and water were sent on shore and served out. 

On the 17th of April the “Hornet” arrived with more stores for 
the expedition, and the land-party shifted their camp to a point on the 
bay where there was good water and a convenient landing. As soon 
as the Arabs learned that the expected succor had arrived they joined 
the force again, having only retired a few miles, and for three days 
the whole party was engaged in landing provisions and ammunition, 
and in resting from the fatigues of the march. 
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‘On April 23d the westward march was resumed, the force soon 
coming to a sparsely-populated country and cultivated fields; and on 
the 24th they encamped at about five hours’ march from Derne, amid 
springs, trees, and fields of barley. 

Eaton now learned that the governor of Derne had strengthened 
the fortifications of the place, and was prepared to resist his assault; 
while the force from .Tripoli, of which he had heard, was really 
approaching to aid in the defense. At the moment that this news was 
received the men-of-war were obliged, on account of bad weather, to 
gain an offing, and the two events combined nearly caused Hamet and 
his Arabs to run away; while, when the order to march came, on the 
25th, the Arabs refused to move,—‘“mutinized,” as Eaton says,—and 
he was obliged to promise the sheiks a large sum before they would 
advance. By dint of threats and promises, however, he finally was 
enabled, on the evening of the same day, to encamp his followers on 
an eminence overlooking the town of Derne, which he at once pro- 
‘ceeded to reconnoiter. 

The principal defenses were found to consist of a water-battery 
of eight 9-pounders, facing the northeast; some temporary works 
and loop-holed walls of old ‘buildings to the southeast ; while many of 
the solidly-constructed houses were loop-holed for musketry, and a 
10-inch howitzer was mounted on the flat roof of thé governor’s 
palace. 

During the evening some sheiks and notables from the town 
reached the camp, who assured Hamet of the loyalty and personal 
. attachment of at least two-thirds of the population; but said that the 
governor could bring eight hundred men ino action, and, as he had 
possession of all the arms and works, the expeditionary force would 
find it a difficult task to dislodge him. They reported, also, that the 
reinforcement from Tripoli was near at hand. “On hearing this,” 
Eaton writes, “I thought Bashaw Hamet wished himself back in 
Egypt.” None of the American men-of-war were to be seen in the 
offing, being driven off by bad weather, and Eaton passed an anxious 
night. But the next day, April 26th, the “Nautilus” came in, having 
seen Eaton’s smoke signals, and terms were offered to the governor 
for the surrender of the place. This overture was most promptly and 
unceremoniously rejected, with the message, “Your head or mine!” 
On the 27th more Arabs joined, and the “Argus” and “Hornet” ar- 
rived. As the force from Tripoli was not far off, Eaton determined 
to attack at once, after receiving one field-piece, which was landed 
with difficulty, from one of the brigs. 

While the land force was taking position for assault, the defend- 
ers of the town opened fire upon the ships, in spite of which two of 
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them dropped close in and anchored in favorable position near the 
water-battery and the town; while Hull, in the “Argus,” anchored 
so that he could throw his 24-pound shot into another part, where the 
buildings were thickest. 

Eaton made his disposition so that the six American marines, the 
twenty-four cannoneers, and twenty-six Greek infantry, and a few 
Arabs, under O’Bannon and their own officers, should threaten the 
defenses on the southeast. _Hamet and his followers, many of whom 
were mounted, seized the ruin of an old castle near the southwest 
suburb, behind which they sheltered themselves; while Eaton, with a 
handful of the remaining force, took general command. 

By 2 P. M. the fire became general in all quarters, and in less 
than an hour the vessels had silenced the main battery, which was 
not, however, entirely abandoned, although most of the men in it 
withdrew and joined those opposed to the attack on the southeast by 
O’Bannon, whose small numbers seemed to afford the best prospect 
of repulse. Just at that moment the fire of O’Bannon’s small party 
materially slackened, as the rammer of their solitary field-piece was 
blown away; while the enemy’s musketry fire increasing, threw the 
detachment into some confusion. Eaton perceived that it was better 
at once to charge and storm the town than to run the risk of a repulse, 
which would demoralize his Arab allies; and, although the defenders 
far outnumbered him, he gave the order, and himself led the advance. 
The enemy did not wait for them to come to close quarters, but re- 
treated towards the heart of the town, firing from every tree and wall. 
Eaton had been using a rifle like the rest of his little band, but soon 
received a bullet through his left wrist, which obliged him to drop 
his piece. O’Bannon and Midshipman Mann urged forward the 
marines and the Greeks, and such of the cannoneers as were not 
necessary .for the field-piece ; and, under a heavy fire of musketry from 
the looped-holed houses, they took the battery, planted the Ameri- 
can flag upon it, and then turned the guns upon the town, from which 
a musketry fire was still kept up. 

The vessels had ceased firing during the charge, but now re- 
opened, driving the enemy from many of the houses. While this was 
going on Hamet had assaulted on his side, and obtained possession of 
the governor’s palace and the piece mounted upon it, while his cavalry 
did good service upon the flank of the flying enemy. In two hours 
and a half from the beginning of the operations Eaton was in undis- 
puted possession of Derne. 

It was then discovered that the defeated governor had at first 
taken refuge in a mosque, and thence had gone to the harem of one 
of the notables. As this governor was the third man in rank in alt 
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Tripoli, it was considered very desirable to make him a prisoner, that 
he might be held for exchange against Captain Bainbridge, who had 
been made prisoner in the frigate “Philadelphia.” The result of the 
efforts to secure the governor will be seen later. 

As the relieving force from Tripoli was within fourteen hours’ 
march of Derne when the place was taken, it was necessary for the 
captors immediately to repair and man the batteries and other de- 
fenses, and take measures for internal security. 

Of the Christians who had fought in the land force, fourteen were 
killed and wounded. Three of these were marines,—one dead and two 
wounded, one of the latter mortally. The rest were chiefly Greeks, 
who had fought well. Eaton especially commended Lieutenant 
O’Bannon and Midshipman Mann. These gentleman both resigned 
afterwards,—Mr. O’Bannon in 1807, and Mr. Mann, who had been 
promoted to a lieutenancy in 1809, left the service in 1811. A young 
English volunteer, by the name of Farquhar, not the same as the 
defaulter, was recommended by Eaton for an appointment in the 
marine corps, but it does not appear that he ever received it. The 
naval commanders were also complimented highly upon their choice 
of position and the efficiency of their fire. 

All preparations having been made to resist an attempt at recap- 
ture, Eaton turned his attention to the governor, who was secreted in 
the harem of one of the principal inhabitants, from which sanctuary 
he attempted to withdraw him. by negotiation. Eaton’s Arab and 
Turkish allies would have been outraged by any violation of the 
sanctity of the harem, even when exercised in behalf of their own 
cause, and he felt bound under the circumstances to respect their 
prejudices. In vain did he tell them that he had great respect for 
their laws and customs, but that he could only regard the late gov- 
ernor as a prisoner of war, whom he was bound to arrest ; and he even 
threatened to bombard the house in the harem of which the bey had 
taken refuge. 

On the 8th the force from Tripoli made its appearance, to the 
great terror of the inhabitants, and of Hamet’s adherents especially. 
They marched round the environs of the place, and occupied the 
original positions of Eaton and Hamet, but seemed in no hurry to 
attack. Thus matters stood until the 12th, when Eaton learned that 
the late governor was secretly plotting with his adherents in the town 
and the force outside; so he took fifty Christians, under arms, and 
marched to the house where the bey was concealed. The horror of 
the natives, for fear he would force the sanctuary, was extreme, and 
there was danger of a revolt, even among the followers of Hamet, 
and the latter implored Eaton to desist, which he reluctantly did. 
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That night the bey, with some fifteen Turks, escaped to the enemy’s 
camp. On the next day the Tripolitan force advanced to the attack, 
and fought stubbornly against the fire of the “Argus” and “Nautilus” 
(the “Enterprise” had sailed with dispatches), as well as the fire of 
Eaton’s men, and of the mass of the inhabitants who were favorable 
to Hamet. These latter were led by the very sheik who had protected 
Mustapha Bey, the late governor, in his harem,—although he was 
in favor of Hamet, he had given his enemy an asylum. After sharp 
fighting the attack was repulsed by aid of the guns of the men of war, 
and the Tripolitans reoccupied their position on the heights back of 
the town. They had lost about ninety in killed and wounded, while 
the defenders’ loss was twelve or fourteen. The enemy, who -were 
known to be divided in their councils, now fortified their camp, and 
it appeared to Eaton a favorable time for a sortie, but he found it 
impossible to get Hamet’s people to attack, so great was their fear 
of the Tripolitans. 

On the 18th of May the schooner “Enterprise,” Lieutenant Dent, 
which had been sent with the dispatches and had again returned to 
Derne, sailed once more for the Tripoli blockade, to apprise Commo- 
dore Barron of the state of affairs, and to request from him a supply 
of provisions. On the same day the enemy threatened another at- 
tack, but, after forming for battle, seemed to think better of it. 
Eaton, in spite of his wourd, was actively occupied with the question 
of provisioning his men, which he partly did by barter, having ex- 
hausted his ready money long before. The discord among his be- 
siegers rendered it easy for him to keep himself advised of their in- 
tentions, and, among other things, he learned that they offered a 
reward of six thousand dollars for his head, and thirty dollars apiece 
for those of the other Christians in his command. 

Skirmishes took place between the opposing forces daily, carried 
on in the Arab style, with little bloodshed; but on May 29th one of 
more importance occurred, which resulted in favor of Eaton’s forces ; 
the besiegers, as Eaton learned by his spies, “mutinizing and retro- 
grading” because the Americans “fired enormous balls that carried 
away a man and his camel at once, or else rushed on them with bayo- 
nets without giving them” (the Tripolitans) “time to load their mus- 
kets.” At this time Eaton was warned of attempts to poison him, 
and of course took proper precautions in regard to it; but his troubles 
were now to be added to by something more disagreeable to him than 
bullets, siroccos or poison. 

On the 1st of June, while he was gallantly holding his conquest,and 
expecting aid which would enable him to brush away his besiegers 
and open the way for a march to Tripoli, he received dispatches from 
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Commodore Barron, on the blockade of that port, which informed 
him that the reigning bashaw was treating for peace, and that Colonel 
Lear, the consul-general, thought the present moment propitious for 
receiving his overtures. 

Eaton had foreseen that the usurping bashaw would take this 
course as soon as he saw himself seriously in danger from his broth- 
er’s movetnents and a probability of general revolution in Hamet’s 
favor. But he had imagined that the faith plighted to Hamet, and 
the expedition actually undertaken in support of his cause, would 
compel the consul-general to carry out the operations to the natural 
conclusion,—the dethronement of the usurper, and the restoration of 
his legitimate powers to the rightful ruler, who would be friendly to 
the United States, and put a stop to all piracy in his dominions. 
Eaton’s fiery nature led him to protest in strong terms against using 
Hamet and then suddenly abandoning his cause. He thought an ex- 
ample should be made of Tripoli, on account of the long series of 
outrages of which that government had been guilty. While confident 
that, with trifling reinforcements, he could beat the enemy in the 
field, he remonstrated against the surrender of the important foot- 
hold gained at Bengazi and Derne. He also set forth the disgrace 
incurred in striking the flag in the presetice of an enemy which had 
not earned such a triumph by any feat of arms; and, in continuation, 
represented that the expense to be incurred in prosecuting the cam- 
paign to a successful termination could not be very great; certainly 
not so much as the maintaining a peace by the old system of paying 
for it. Moreover, Hamet had stipulated that he would reimburse the 
' United States for its outlay if he was successful; and the whole cost 
of his expedition, including pay of troops, was, up to that time, only 
thirty-nine thousand dollars. Finally, he represented again the deg- 
radation of the national faith and honor in abandoning to certain 
death many who had declared for Hamet on the strength of the 
American support. Hamet himself would, of course, be obliged to 
. fly once more to a foreign land, and could take with him but a slender 
following. 

This strong and touching appeal of Eaton’s was received by Com- 
modore Rodgers, who had relieved Commodore Barron; and as he 
supported Lear’s view of the matter, Eaton was, of course, obliged to 
yield. On the 11th of June Derne was evacuated,—the Americans 
and Greeks, with Hamet and his suite, going on board the men-of- 
war, and leaving the townspeople in the depths of consternation and 
despair. 

The treaty which caused the breach of faith, as we must surely 
-call it, was made by Colonel Tobias Lear, the consul-general and 
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commissioner to the Barbary states. Without judging of the para- 
mount reasons which influenced him in his action, we may be per- 
mitted to regret that it was the occasion of abandoning to the resent- 
ment of the reigning bashaw many whose only offense was loyalty to 
their dethroned ruler. 

The treaty provided for the exchange of prisoners, in American 
hands, for the officers and crew of the wrecked frigate “United 
States,” and some other seamen. As the bashaw had a balance of 
some two hundred in his favor, Colonel Lear agreed to pay sixty 
thousand dollars ransom for them. 

There is every reason to think that this sum properly expended in 
pursuing the advantages gained would have driven the bashaw from a 
throne which he occupied by usurpation, and relieved Tripoli of a bad 
ruler and a cruel despot. ; 

Lear and the naval commander were, no doubt, acting under in- 
structions, and carrying out a policy dictated four thousand miles 
away from the scene of operations. They probably had little dis- 
cretion in the matter; but their action fell heavily upon Eaton and his 
native allies, from whom we cannot withhold our sympathy. 

As was natural in a man of his temperament, Eaton abused Lear, 
publicly and privately, holding him responsible for his disappointed 
hopes. He always found it hard to bridle his tongue, and on this 
occasion did not attempt to do so. He called Lear “a provisional 


colonel.” 


“A colonel... 
Who never set a squadron in a field, 
Nor the division of a battle knows 
More than a spinster.’”’ 


Not only his private letters, but his public dispatches of this period, 
contain severe reflections upon Commodore Barron, as well as Lear, 
and indeed nearly every one else who differed in opinion from him. 

Tobias Lear was born in New Hampshire in 1762, and graduated 
at Harvard College. He became private secretary to General Wash- 
ington in 1785, and in consideration of that fact, apparently, was 
made consul-general at San Domingo in 1802; transferred, with the 
same title, to Algiers in 1805, being also appointed commissioner to 
negotiate a peace with Tripoli. Some time after the events of which 
we have been writing he returned home, and became the accountant 
of the War Department at Washington, where he died in 1816. 

Soon after the treaty which destroyed Eaton’s. hopes of military 
glory he returned to the United States, arriving at Hampton Roads 
in November, 1805. To his evident surprise, instead of being re- 
garded as an unsuccessful adventurer, he found himself a lion. The 
accounts of his wonderful march, and of his achievements in battle 
with such a weak and incongruous force, had preceded him, and were 
duly set forth in the newspapers of the day. 
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In proceeding to the seat of government by way of Richmond, 
Virginia, he was given a public dinner at the latter city,—a most 
sumptuous entertainment, with toasts and speeches in honor of the 
victor of Derne. At Washington he was much feasted and compli- 
mented; and was the recipient of another public dinner, with more 
toasts and speeches. While the tide was at the flood an effort was 
made by his friends to obtain from Congress recognition of his ser- 
vices in the shape of a medal and a grant of public land; but in this 
they were unsuccessful. 

Massachusetts afterwards voted Eaton ten thousand acres of land 
in Maine, which then belonged to the former State; but this grant, 
through his own fault, brought him but little benefit. More than 
half of it he afterwards disposed of for fifty cents an acre. 

At the time that Eaton was still attracting much public attention 
he was approached by Aaron Burr and invited to join that arch- 
scoundrel in his treasonable designs. No doubt a project such as 
that of Burr had great attractions for a man of Eaton’s temperament ; 
but, to his credit, he not only resisted the temptation, but disclosed 
Burr’s plans, as far as he knew them. 

After being a prominent witness in the trials of Burr and Wilkin- 
son, Eaton retired to his country home at Brimfield, Massachusetts, 
and, after a term in the State Legislature, was heard of, publicly, no 
more. 

Guilty of extreme imprudence and recklessness in the conduct of 
his private affairs; partially disabled by wounds in the arm and leg; 
with a claim to urge and a griévance to nurse, Eaton now gave way 
to his besetting sin,—the bottle. This led to more reckless specula- 
‘ tion and gambling, which dissipated the small private means remain- 
ing in his posséssion, and death claimed him at forty-eight, when he 
should have had many honorable years before him. 

His own worst enemy; of an unguarded tongue, unruly temper, 
and a great egotist, there was still something genuine, hearty, self- 
reliant, and manly about him, which, with his great energy and un- 
doubted courage, compel our admiration. 

‘** Though earth no fountain yield, 
’ Arabs their poignards wield, 
Famine appal; 
Eaton all danger braves, 
Fierce while the battle raves, 


Columbia’s standard waves 
On: Derne’s proud wall.”’ 


ROBERT TREAT PAINE. 


E. SHIPPEN, 
Medical Director, U. S. N. (Retired ). 


Reprinted from first series of THE UNITED SERVICE Magazine. 
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PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WHAT 
HAPPENED IN MANILA BAY 
AFTER THE BATTLE. 


NEXT morning, August 13th, after the decks were cleaned and the 
bright work polished, the men went to breakfast at half-past seven. 
The ship was already cleared for action. Ammunition was on deck 
and everything was ready. By half-past eight everybody had had 
his breakfast and was standing by. We knew by this time that we 
were to get underway at nine o’clock, and steam south, directly in 
front of the guns of the city, until we should get opposite Fort San 
Atitonio, the extreme southern end of the defenses of Manila, about 
two miles distant from our anchorage. The German and French 
mefi-of-war were lying to the northwest, out of range of the guns of 
Manila. The Concord was about two miles north of the Pettel, 
opposite the village of Tondo where the entrenchments of the Spanish 
came down to the bay, and while not exactly out of range of the 
Manila guns, was rather Over on one side. The American fleet and 
the American transports could be seen about seven miles to the south, 
off Cavite, and near them were the English and Japanese men-of- 
war. There was a great deal of smoke coming from the American 
ships off Cavite, and we knew that, even if the Spaniards in Manila 
had not received notice that the American fleet was about to attack 
them, this unusual amount of smoke would tell them so. . 

I went up on the bridge about half-past eight. Looking through 
a spy-glass I could see plainly the whole front of the batteries of 
Manila. Directly to the east of us, near the Pasig River, which came 
down through Manila to the bay, was one of the large 9.2-inch guns. 
Extending to our right, that is towards the south, was the long wall 
of Manila proper, running perhaps half a mile. In openings cut in 
this wall, I could see very many small cannon. Near the water was 
a long line of some kind of fortification. I could see two very large 
guns pointing over this fortification besides some smaller guns. 
Still further to the right, perhaps a half mile south of the end 
of the wall of the city, at the end of the Luneta, was another very 
large gun. I could see signs of a great deal of stirring about. Of 
course, I could not see behind the walls of the city of Manila proper, 
but I could get a good view of the ground in the vicinity of vatious 
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guns, and about these guns I could discern groups of soldiers. It was 
plain that the people in Manila knew what was about to happen, and 
that the soldiers had taken their stations. 

Commander Wood soon came on the bridge, and we discussed the 
situation. I have never known how much he knew about what was 
to be done, but I do not think that he knew much more about it than 
I did. He was perfectly self-possessed and calm and when I said to 
him, “I hope they will let the Petrel get down to her position off Fort 
San Antonio before the rest of the fleet begins to close in,” he an- 
swered, “Yes, I hope so, too.” I handed him the telescope and pointed 
out where he could see the groups of soldiers gathered about the 
guns. He examined them carefully, and handed the glass back to 
me, but said nothing. I said to him: 

“T bet one of the officers last night a dollar that we would not be 
hit to-day, even with a brick, and I expect to win the bet.” 

He said he thought I would win the bet, and added that the Span- 
iards, if they chose, could sink us right where we were in five minutes, 
and that not a soul on board would last five minutes longer ; but that 
he felt sure himself that, if the Spaniards had wanted to do that, they 
would have done it before now. I said I agreed with him entirely, 
but I think both of us awaited the coming minutes with a good deal 
of anxiety. 

Soon after, a signal flew out from the flagship, “Prepare to get 
underway.” 

I must admit that I felt a cold feeling inside, when I saw that this 
signal was made to the whole fleet and not to us alone, but I said to 
myself that perhaps the signal would be modified and that we should 
be given a chance to get down to our station before the other ships 
moved. If this were done, I thought that we would probably not be 
shot at; but I thought that if we started to pass in front of all those 
guns, just when the rest of the fleet started towards them ftom Cavite, 
our going would look like part of a hostile demonstration and we 
should be treated accordifigly. 

Our anchor was already up; and soon as the signal to get under- 
way was hauled down, the Captain moved the engine telegraph to full 
speed ahead. Somebody said, “Bradley, you are going to lose your 
bet.” I said, “No, I think not,” but in my heart I thought I should. 

The Petrel began to forge ahead slowly. The Captain, Hughes, 
and I were on the bridge, and the men were at their battle stations 
behind their guns. The guns were loaded and the gun captains were 
standing behind them looking over the gtin sights towards the guns 
of Manila. Through the glass I could see a round hole in one of the 
big guns, showing that the gun was pointed directly at us; and as 
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we moved along, I could see that the hole remained just as round as 
at first, showing that the Spaniards were keeping the gun continually 
pointed at us. We seemed to go extremely slowly past all those guns, 
big and little, especially at first; but in about five minutes we said to 
ourselves that if the Spaniards were going to shoot at us, they 
would have done it already; and after that, we seemed to go faster. 

The weather had been miserable all the morning. It now began 
to rain slowly, so that things on shore and on the water looked less 
clear; but we could see our fleet gradually approaching the point 
towards which we were heading, a point near Fort San Antonio, 
and we recognized the fact that events were coming to a crisis. 

I have heard it stated since that Captain Sir Edward Chichester now 
moved the Immortalite between the American and the German fleets ; 
but I did not notice it myself. 

The Petrel took up a position southwest of Fort San Antonio, 
perhaps twenty-five hundred yards away; I do not remember exactly. 
The Olympia and Raleigh were northwest of us in deeper water, while 
the Boston, Charleston and Baltimore were farther out in the bay. 
The Concord remained at her position off the northern end of the de- 
fenses of Manila. The Callao, which was now a United States gun- 
boat, commanded by Lieutenant Tappan, and the tug Barcelo, were 
in shore of the Petrel, standing by to support the left flank of our 
troops, when they should advance towards the north, to take Fort San 
Antonio. The monitor Monterey, with her twelve-inch and ten-inch 
guns, and her heavy armor, took up her position directly in front of 
the walled city, and we looked forward with interest to seeing what 
would happen, when her eight hundred and fifty pound shell should 
begin to strike the fortifications. 

We could not see any sign of the American soldiers on shore, but 
we had heard that General Greene had advanced his whole force to 
the entrenchments just north of the convent, and that General Mac- 
Arthur had taken possession of the Filipino entrenchments in front 
of block-house number fourteen; so that the American forces faced 
all that part of the Spanish forces that extended from Fort San An- 
tonio eastward to block-house number fourteen. About two hun- 
dred yards south of the fort, a small river ran between the Spanish 
and the American lines. It had been supposed to be unfordable; but 
Major Bell ascertained that it was fordable by the simple process of 
fording it himself. This was a very brave thing to do, and a very sen- 
sible one; and it was, I think, the first of a remarkable series of brave 
and sensible things which he did in the Philippines, and which made 
him a Brigadier. 

At half-past nine the Olympia opened fire. The Raleigh, Baltimore 
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and Petrel followed instantly. The critical moment had come, and we 
of the Petrel braced ourselves to get our dose. 

The little ship went ahead with a vim, and shook all over with the 
violence of her exertions. But I could not locate her very satisfac- 
torily on the chart, because there was no landmark near, except the 
fort, from which I could not take a good angle. So I had to do a good 
deal of guessing about her position, and therefore a good deal of 
guessing about the range; and I wished with all my heart that the 
Petrel had my range finder. Still we banged away and fired a great 
many projectiles. We could not tell where they went, except when 
we saw some drop into the water, but we did the best we could, and 
perhaps some of them hit the fort. After this had gone on about ten 
minutes, I said to the Captain: 

“Captain, I shouldn’t be surprised if this whole performance was a 
sham. Don’t you notice how slowly the Olympia is firing? And I 
don’t think she is firing her eight-inch at all. Besides I think I saw a 
signal from Manila, and I have not seen the Monterey fire at all.” 

“Yes, I shouldn’t be surprised if it were all a sham,” said the Cap- 


tain. 
During the battle of May Ist, the gun-fire of the Petrel had gone 


like clockwork ; but this day the performance was very unsatisfactory. 
We found a great deal of trouble in keeping our position and in get- 
ting our guns to bear well. The difference between the two occasions 
was that on the 1st of May, the ships had been kept going through 
the water all the time, at enough speed to give the captains good 
control of them; but on August 13th they hardly had steerage way. 
This did not make quite so much difference to the ships that had twin 
screws; but to the Petrel, which had only a single screw, it was 
very exasperating. 

The ships had banged away for about an hour, when suddenly we 
saw almost abreast of us a line of soldiers jumping apparently out of 
the ground. These soldiers deployed down to the beach and then 
began to advance in line towards the north, that is towards Fort 
San Antonio. Immediately the flagship signaled to the fleet: 

“Cease firing.” 

The line of soldiers advanced rapidly and we could hear the 
American field artillery somewhere farther in shore. Then the Span- 
iards began to reply from some place in front of them. We could not 
see any signs of the Spaniards or even the sign of their smoke, -because 
they used smokeless powder. The only thing we could see was the 
long line of our soldiers advancing towards the river, brown hats, 
blue bodies and brown legs. They marched directly into the river 
without hesitation, their supports coming up behind, and quickly 
gained the opposite shore. 
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All this time there was a great deal of firing from the Spaniards, 
but most of it seemed to be farther in shore than the fort; and we 
said to ourselves that we probably had driven the Spaniards out of the 
fort. Now we saw a small detachment of American troops dash for- 
ward, close to the beach, after they had forded the river. Then they 
ran along that side of Fort San Antonio which faced the beach, turned 
to their right and disappeared. In a minute, we saw the Spanish flag 
come down, and the American flag go up. 

We could not see much of what happened after this; but we could 
tell from ihe sound of the musketry and artillery that the Spaniards 
were retreating towards the north, that is towards the walled city, 
with great rapidity. 

The little Callao and the litthe Barcelo accompanied the 
left flank of our soldiers, as they advanced towards the north, and 

drove the Spaniards back from the water front. Judging from the fir- 
ing in their vicinity, they had all they could do; and we found after- 
wards that this was the case. 

It was not long after this that we saw a large white flag on one of 
the southern bastions of the walled city. The Admiral then hoisted 
the signal to Manila: 

“Do you surrender?” 

We could not read the reply made from the city, but we afterwards 
learned that the Captain-General asked for a conference, and that 
Lieutenant Colonel Whittaker and Lieutenant Brumby, who was Ad- 
miral Dewey’s aid, went ashore to see what he wanted, Brumby car- 
rying a very large A:nerican flag. 

Our fleet now formed in front of the city. Some time later the 
flagship threw out a signal which most of us had never seen before, 
and which, probably, most of us will never see again. 

“The enemy has surrendered.” 

The Spanish flag was still flying over the city; and it was not 
hauled down and replaced by the American flag until five o’clock that 
afternoon. We found out afterwards that the Spanish authorities 
agreed to surrender, when Whittaker and Brumby met them, but 
that they asked that some United States troops be sent up the Pasig 
River and landed in the walled city before the Spanish flag was 
hauled down, to preserve order. An Oregon regiment was sent ashore 
about four o’clock, and stationed about the city. 

At five o’clock, Lieutenant Brumby hoisted the American flag 
over Manila, the capital of the Philippine Islands. 


BRADLEY A. FISKE, 


Lieutenant-Commander, U. S. N. 
(Navigator of the Petre) at the time.) 
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Readers of the “United. Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
pariment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only entertain- 
ing; in short, any literary flotsam and jet- 
sam likely to interest our subscribers. 


“WOLFVILLE DAYS.” 


BY ALFRED HENRY LEWIS. 
(Published by Frederick A. Stokes, 1902.) 


Is it inconsistent for a clergyman 
to offer professional consolation to 
the protagonist at a lynching bee? 
We submit that the logic of Texas 
Thompson is simply unanswerable. 

“Texas has been tellin’ of a Mex- 
ican he sees lynched ‘at Laredo, and 
how a tender gent rings in some ori- 
sons before ever they swings him 
off. Texas objects to them pray’rs 
an’ brands ’em as hypocrisies.” Says 
he: 

“‘T ain’t sayin’ a word about them 
pray’rs as mere supplications. I’m 
yere to state I regyards ’em as ex- 
cellent, an’ thar’s gents at that time 
present who’s experts in sech ap- 
peals and who knows what prayin’ 
is, who allows that for fervency, bot- 
tom and speed, they shorely makes 
the record for what you might call 
offhand pray’rs in Southern Texas. 
Thar ain’t a preacher short of Waco 
or Dallas could have turned a 
smoother trick. But what I com- 
plains of, it’s inconsistent.’ ” 

“However is prayin’ that a-way 
onconsistent, I’d shorely like to 
know?’ says Dave Tutt, stockin’ in 
ag’in Texas plenty scornful.” Texas 
Thompson and Dave Tutt were ad- 


mittedly the most powerful and 
most persistent debaters in Wolf- 
ville. 

“Why this a-way,’ says Texas. 
‘Yere’s a gent who assembles with 
his peers to hang a Mexican. As a 
first flash out of the box he puts up 
a strong prayr talk to get this 
criminal by the heavenly gate. ‘Now 
whatever do you reckon a saint who 
knows his business is going to say 
to that? Yere stands this conceited 
Laredo party recommendin’ for ad- 
mission on high a Mexican he’s 
helpin’ to lynch as not good enough 
for Texas.’” 

The old cattleman, who narrates 
these tales, a sort of loquacious Can- 
by, is “rude, storm-beat and of a 
shaggy roughness;” his language is 
picturesque, his vocabulary is mar- 
velously copious for one whose early 
education, we assume, was none too 
liberal, but the old boy is a thor- 
oughbred and a capital spinner of 
yarns. In short, these tales of a 
border town justify their appearance 
in book form, and, unlike innumer- 
able volumes of short stories, ‘““Wolf- 
ville Days” holds its own with the 
reader from cover to cover. If we 
may be pardoned the colloquialism, 
the use of which was recently sanc- 
tioned by a royal Teutonic author- 
ity, the author has presented to his 
public a “‘bully” book. 

Just how numerous this public 
may be is altogether another ques- 
tion. Not every one, of course, will 
¢eare to make acquaintance of rough 
and ready characters in a border 
town; of Colonel William Greene 
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Sterett, for example, editor of the 
Wolfville Cayote and grandson of a 
Kentucky gentleman, who at eighty 
still possesses “partic’lar aptitoodes 
for strong drink,—the one lone gent 
whereof I has a knowledge, who can 
give a three-ring debauch onder one 
canvas in one evenin’,” the Colonel 
boasts. 

It was this gay youth who finally 
remarked, when religion overtook 
him, “It’s about time for me to be- 
gin to lay up a treasure above. I’m 
goin’ on eighty-one an’ luck can’t 
last forever.” 

Doc Peets is another type, “the 
finest eddicated sharp in Arizona,” 
so we are assured. Peets, by the 
way, once rescued the alcoholic Hug- 
gins, “the meanest sport an’ pro- 
foundest drunkard outside of the 
Texas Panhandle,” from the prox- 
imity of a murderous jack rabbit, 
some crimson rattlesnakes and blue- 
winged bats, and declined to accept 
as payment in full for his skill as a 
physician “a quart or two of whiskey 
checks on the Bird Cage bar,” there- 
by indirectly inducing certain local 
disturbances in the town and a three 
days’ conflict of a peculiar descrip- 
tion between labor and capital. 

Of amusing bits of dialogue we 
find an infinite variety:—the chroni- 
cle of Bill and Jim Rawlins, for in- 
stance, who abode in Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, in their youth. Forty years 
after Jim’s emigration to Western 
parts, Bill, having meanwhile waxed 
wealthy, concludes to travel, and in- 
cidentally to locate his brother, of 
whom nothing has been heard in four 
decades. The brothers meet.in a 
low, squatty dugout on a Nevada 
mountain train, the home of the em- 
igrant, and Bill’s eye is shortly ar- 
rested by the sight of a frightful 
looking female who is getting sup- 
per. The color of a saddle, she is 
so ugly the flies won’t light on her. 
Her eyes are like two bullet holes 
in a board. 
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“*Jim,’ says Bill, sort of scared 
like, ‘whoever is this yere lady who’s 
roamin’ the scene?’ Jim explains 
that this lady is his wife. ‘She’s got 
a sister,’ he continues, ‘who’s as 
much like her as two poker chips. 
I’m co’tin’ both of ’em mighty near 
four years before ever I can make 
up my mind whichever of ’em I 
needs. They’re both so absolutely 
sim’lar for. beauty, an’ both that 
aloorin’ to the heart, I simply can’t 
tell how to set my stock down.’” 

“‘Well, Jim,’ says Bill, who’s been 
settin’ thar shudderin’ through them 
rapsodies; ‘I never sees this sister 
of your wife, Jim, but just the same, 
I’d a heap sight rather have her.’” 

Another character, Steve Steven- 
son by name, was in the habit >of 
taking a pair of nines, we are in- 
formed, and betting them higher 
than a cat’s back. Once when he 
tried to get his life insured down in 
Austin, he was rejected. 

“In a five-hand game, table stakes, 
what is a pair of aces worth before 
the draw?” is one of the questions 
the company asked. 

“Table stakes?” says Steve; “ev- 
ery chip you’ve got.” 

“That settles it,” says the com- 
pany, “we don’t want no sech risk. 
You won’t live a year.” 

Wolfville is a cosmopolitan com- 
munity, also a wide-open town, as 
was apparent to the tenderfoot, just 
descended from the stage at 4 A. M. 
and somewhat surprised “at such 
activities as faro-bank an’ high-ball, 
said devices bein’ in full career; to 
say nothin’ of the Dance Hall, which 
‘Temple of Mirth,’ as Hamilton, who 
is the proprietor thereof, names it, is 
whoopin’ it up across the street.” 

“Which it is some late,” admits 
the barkeep. as he softly swabs the 
counter, after serving nose-paint to 
the inquisitive new-comer, “which it 
is some late for night before last, 
but it’s jest the shank of the evenin’ 
for to-night,”—but, after all, as the 
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old cattleman says, live and let live, 
“Manners is frequent a question vf 
where you be. What’s manners in 
St. Looey may be bad judgment in 
Texas.” 

The charm of the old: cattleman’s 
yarns lie largely in the telling, and 
while he may occasionally fail to 
point a moral, he never loses an op- 
portunity to adorn his tale. With a 
fluency which is altogether remark- 
able, he makes us known to the Hub 
of his universe, an exceedingly small 
world, it is true, from one point of 
view, and yet a world that embraces 
all sorts and conditions of men. 


HELEN H. GARDENER WED. 


WELL-KNOWN WRITER BECOMES THE 
BRIDE OF AN ARMY OFFICER. 
Both military and literary circles 
are interested in the marriage of 
Col. Selden Allen Day and Helen H. 
Gardener, which took place on the 

oth of April. 

The name of the bride is familiar 
to most readers, as it has long been 
known as that of a strong and pow- 
erful writer, whose well-sharpened 
pen has probed the deepest problems 
of life and has set forth remedies 
for some of its greatest evils. Her 
mind early turned to the fallacies 
which have governed the world un- 
der the specious garb of apparent 
veracity, and by her lectures, essays, 
and works of truth, in the form of 
fiction, she has become known 
throughout the reading world as a 
fearless champion of the right, un- 
daunted by the overwhelming 
strength with which the wrong has 
been intrenched by the blunders and 
the crimes of the ages. She is a 
Virginian by birth, being the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Alfred Griffith Chen- 
oweth, whose life is graphically de- 
picted in her novel of “An Unofficial 
Patriot,” dramatized by James A. 
Herne, under the title of “Rev. Grif- 
fith Davenport.” She claims New 
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York as her home, but is well known 
in Washington, having spent the 
winter at the Cumberland, in this 
city, where she has had her home 
with Mrs. Gen. George E. Pickett, 
and where the marriage took place. 

Col. Day is one of the brave men, 
who, in youth, learned the art of war 
in the early ’60’s by a service so long 
continued and arduous as to leave few 
of its most difficult lessons uncon- 
quered. Entering the service of his 
country as a volunteer from Ohio, 
he served through the war, rapidly 
winning promotion by gallantry in 
the field. A thread of romance is 
suggested by the fact that in those 
early days Col. Day campaigned 
through Virginia with the father of 
Helen Gardener. Since the war be- 
tween the States his work in the 
Artillery Corps has secured for him | 
the warmest commendation and high 
reputation. He is also well known 
as an inventor and an author. In 
the late war with Spain his excellent 
service led to his promotion as col- 
onel. He commanded the first troops 
that entered Porto Rico, and raised 
the first official American flag that 
floated in the island. He retires from 
active service next summer. 


A SAILOR IN CHURCH. 


A sattor from the receiving-ship 
Wabash once drifted into a church to 
hear, as he expressed it, “the sky-pilot 
spin a yarn.” He hadn’t done a great 
deal of snoozing for twenty-four 
hours before that, and it was not long 
before he was asleep and dreaming. 
He was at sea, in his dreams aloft. 
Presently the preacher talked louder. 
He was describing the end of the 
world. “The end has come,” he cried, 
striking the pulpit with his fist. The 
words woke up the sailor, who started 
up and shouted, “Then make a knot, 
you-d—d lubber, make a knot!” Of 
course the parson, under the circum- 
stances, excused the Jack tar, who 
lost no time in making himself scarce. 
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THEY WHO SLEEP! 


Bow softly the bugle— 
They need not who sleep 
The blast of loud trumpets 
Soul-stirring and deep; 
#No plaudits—no pans 
Can e’er greet their ears: 
They need not—who sleep— 
Men’s praise at their biers! 


Blow softly the bugle— 
And muffle the drum; 

On God’s breast they’re dreaming 
Their laurels are won! 


—Christene Wood Bullwinkle. 


‘*REVUE DU CERCLE 
MILITAIRE.” 
Director: Lieut.-Col. FROCARD. 

THERE is a very interesting article 
in the number of the 8th of February 
on the Crimean war, under the head- 
ing of “Souvenirs of Marshal Can- 
robert.” The French were forced 
into this war, and it is so much a 
thing of the past now that little sur- 
vives unless we except “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade,” that splendid 
piece of poetry and about the last 
in its line that the English tongue has 
produced. Both the French and the 
English armies were equally badly 
served by the home government and 
the department of supplies of all 
kinds. They were left almost with- 
out clothing and with but little food. 
The allies died in numbers from ne- 
glect and the English suffered worse 
than the French, but the latter had it 
hard enough. They had to dig up 
corpses to supply themselves with 
clothing and fall back upon soup, that 
great resource of the French cook, 
to keep themselves alive. The French 
General Canrobert was devoted to his 
soldiers, and they repaid him with a 
wonderful degree of light-hearted 
good humor. So sensitive was he to 
the undeserved rebukes of Emperor 
Napoleon Third that he exposed him- 
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self for the purpose of being killed, 
and would have succeeded except for 
the devotion of some of his officers 
who held him back. He was in this 


‘sensitiveness quite a contrast to his 


successor, who calmly put telegrams 
from the Emperor in his pocket till 
it was too late for them to affect his 
actions. The history of the Crimean 
war is ancient history to the young 
men of the present generation, and it 
is strange to find the same neglect 
by the commissary department, the 
same inefficiency or worse continuing 
to the present day in all wars. 

Let us hope that Secretary Root’s 
proposed legislation may improve our 
service and protect our army at least 
in a measure for the future. R. 


SERGEANT ROWE’S WIFE. 


Protests still appear against .the 
informal application of the endear- 
ing term “Tommy Atkins” to him 
whom at least one dedication page 
calls “Thomas Atkins, Esq.” Apro- 
pos, there was once a Sergeant 
Rowe, who was employed in the 
Clothing Department, and whose 
wife was offended with a minor offi- 
cial for failing to address him as 
esquire. She wrote an angry letter 
to the offender, who sent it to Sir 
Charles Napier, with a grievance. 
Sir Charles thought that Rowe 
should prefer to be addressed as ser- 
geant rather than esquire. “My 
opinion is that he who wears a uni- 
form is of higher rank than he who 
makes it; all soldiers are gentle- 
men.” But as to Mrs. Rowe, Sir 
Charles could give the complainant 
no redress, having, he said, “no pow- 
er to make ladies apologize for be- 
ing saucy, which is an unfortunate 
habit they fall into at times, more 
especially those who are good look- 
ing—which I suppose. Mrs. Sergeant 
Rowe happens to be.” So every- 
body, especially the lady, was made 
happy.—London Chronicle. 
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OFFICERS APPOINTED FOR TEMPORARY SERVICE 
IN THE NAVY DURING WAR WITH SPAIN, 


WITH RANK AS VOLUNTEER AND ADDRESS AT DATE OF DISCHARGE. 


Addicks, Walter R., Lieutenant. Boston Gaslight Co., 24 West, Boston, Mass. 

Addison, David M., — Paymasier. Appointed’ in regular service; address 
care Navy Dep 

Adkins, John J., Poor va G.) Southport, N. C. 

Ainsworth, Frank H., Ensign. 231 Granby St., Norfolk, Va. 

Alderoft, James, Wer. Mach. Care American ‘Line, New York, N. Y. 

Aldrich, William S., P. A. Engr. W. Virginia University, Morgantown, W. Va. 

Allderdice, Winslow, Lieutenant. Warren, Ohio. 

Allen, Gardner W., P. A. Surgeon. “a Mh Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

Allen, Walter H., Naval Cadet. ansfield St., New Haven, Conn. 

Alward, Thomas, Asst. Engr. ay Caroline St., Washington, BD: C. 

Anderson, Add, Asst. Engr. 2011 Woodstock St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Anderson, Frank B., Lieutenant. Care Amer. Ex. Nat’! Bank, New York, N. Y. 

Anderson, Harold W., Asst. Ener. 25 Halstead St., East Orange, N. J. 

Anderson, John, Asst. Engr. Care American Line, New York, N. Y 

Anderson, Oscar, Asst. Engr. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Andresen, Charles G., 2d Lt. of Marines. Headquarters Marine Corps. 

Andrews, Charles L., Ensign. 141 Franklin’Place, Flushing, N. Y. 

Anzelius, Hjalmer K., Ensign. 2012 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Appleton, Randolph M., 2d Lt. of Marines. Headquarters Marine Corps. 

Armstrong, Frank C., Naval Cadet: Elizabeth, N. J. 

Ash, Howard P., Asst. Paymaster. In regular service; address care Navy Dept. 

Atkinson, William M., Lieutenant. Wilmington, N. C. 

Auferman, Walter C. W., Ensign. 490 Broome St., New York, N. Y. 

Averill, Frederick L., Asst. Paymaster. New Haven, Conn. 

Averill, Henry D., Asst. Surgeon. Bar Harbor, Me. 

Avery, Frank B., a 0 G.) 97 E. Georgia Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 

Badlam, William H., A. Engr. 15°Columbia St., Dorchester, Mass. 

Baechtold, Charles A., nee Engr. Irvington, Ky. 

Baird, Robert J., Ensign. 30 Revere St., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Baker, Frederic W., P. A. Engr. Station “D,” Baltimore, Md. 

‘Baker, Stephen D.. Ensign. 1233 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 

Baldwin, Laurie Blake, Asst. Surgeon. 103 State St., Chicago, Il. 

Ball, Bert C.. P. A. Engr. 1 Myrtle Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

Ballaseyus, Franz A., Lieut. (J. G.) Vermilion, §: D! 

Barger, William S., ‘Asst. Engr. 1931 N. 23d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Barnard, John H., Lieut. (J. G.) Sheffield, Mass. 

Barney, Charles N., Asst. Surgeon. 259 Beacon St.. Boston, Mass. 

Barr, William M., P. A. Engr. P. O. Box 803, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Barrett, Walter W., Ensign. Westfield, N. J. 

Barritt, William G., P. A. Paymaster. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Barry, Ralph E., Lieutenant. 2421 Washington St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Bartlett, Aubrey, Ensign. 3720 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

Bartlett, Lewis W., Lieutenant. 1400 Peniston St., New Orleans, La. 

Baxter, Don A., 2d Lt. of Marines. 2035 H St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Beach, Robert j, Lieutenant. Pelham Manor, New York. 

Beal, Thaddeus R, Lieut. (J. G.) Greenwich, Conn. 

Beale, Joseph, Lieutenant. Care Army and Navy Club, Washington, D. C. 

Bearss, Hiram I., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in regular service; address Head- 
quarters "Marine Corps, Washington, D. 

Beckwith, George E., Lieut. (J. G.) Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Beers, William L., Lieutenant. 258 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Belding, William S$. Lieut. (J. G.) 10 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 

Bell, Roland W., Asst. Paymaster. Smyrna, Del. 

Bell, William H., Asst. Paymaster. University Club, Madison Square, New 
York, N. Y. 

Benet, Lawrence V., Ensign. 21 Rue Royal, Paris, France. 


Voi. I. T. S.—No. 5. 35 
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Bennett, William C., P. A. Engr. 249% E. Jersey St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Benson, Bent A., Mate. Headquarters, Naval Militia, New York, my. 

Benyon, James W., War. Mach. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Berkeley, Randolph C., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in ‘regular service; address 
care Headquarters U. S. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Bermingham, Chas. L., Lieut. (J. G.) 301 Fidelity Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Bernier, Louis L., P. A. Engr. 259 Sackett St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Berry, David M., Asst. Engr. Vallejo, Cal. 

Bertolett, John R, Asst. Engr. 13 S. Portland Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Betts, Henry E., Lieut. (J. G.) 308 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Biddle, Spencer F. B., Lieutenant. 1301 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bigelow, Harry M., Lieut. (J. G.) 7 Sherman St., Portland, Me. 

Billings, Cornelius .. Ensign. Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 

Bishop, Charles T., Asst. Paymaster. 152 Reynolds Ave., Providence, R. I. 

Bishop, Nathaniel W., Lieut. (J. G.) Great Barrington, Mass. 

Black, Henry, War. Mach. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Blackden, Perry D., P. A. Engr. 68 Chestnut St., Everett, Mass. 

Blackwell, Edward M., Asst. Surgeon. In reg. service; address care’ Navy Dept. 

Blankenship, John M., Ensign. 117 S. 3d St., Richmond, Va. 

Bliss, William C., Ensign. East Providence, R. A 

Bloodgood, Freeman, Ensign. 8 York St., New York, N. Y. 

Bloss, Gilbert, Asst. Engr. 3308 14th St., Washington, D. C. 

Blount, Irving, Lieut. 50 Livingston St., Brooklyn, nN. x 

Blount, Samuel M., Lieutenant. Washington, N. C. 

Bogan, Frederick M., Asst. Surgeon. In reg. service; address care Navy Dept. 

Bolles, Courtland K,, Lieutenant. Wayne, Pa., or (“The Gladstone”), 11th 
and Pine Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. : 

Bond, Charles O., Ensign. 4233 Thomas St., Frankford, Pa. 

Bonn, Joseph, Lieutenant. 724 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

Book, Dwight D., Ensign. 159 Washington Park, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bootes, James T., Lieut. (J. G.) U. S. Marine Corps (1st Lieut.), Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Borden, Charles N., Ensign. 511 Rock St., Fall River, Mass. 

Borden, Richard P., Ensign. 511 Rock St., Fall River, Mass. 

Borie, Frank J., Asst. Surgeon. New Castle, Del. 

Bostick, John W., Lieutenant. 326 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 

Bostick, William M., Ensign. 12 Wragg Square, Charleston, S. C. 

Bower, James M., Ensign. (St. Paul), Grand Island, Neb. 

Boyce, Frederick S., Lieutenant. 251 11th St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Braddock, Charles S., Lieutenant. Haddonfield, N. J. 

Bradman, Frederic L., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in regular service; address 
care Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. 

Bradshaw, John, Lieut. (J. G.) Care American Line. New York, mY: 

Brady, Thomas F., Asst. Engr. 1834 South 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bransford, John F, P. A. Surgeon. Bon Air, Va. 

Breckinridge, James C., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in regular service; address 
care Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington. D. C. 

. Breed, George, Lieut. (J. G.) 113 Maplewood Ave., Germantown, Phila., Pa 

Brigham, Charles H., Lieut. (J. G.) 23 Court St., Boston, Mass. 

Brooks, Jonathan, Asst. Paymaster. In reg. service; address care Navy Dept. 

Brown, Albert D., Asst. Engr. 131 E. 3d St., Chester Pa. 

Brown, Alexander, Asst. Paymaster. Torresdale. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brown, James S., Lieut. (J. G.) 23 Cole Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 

Brown, John H., Ensign. 1716 Fairmount Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Brown, Philip S., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in — service; address 
care Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D 

Brown, Rexwald, 2d Lt. of Marines. Washington, D. C. 

Browne, Richard P., Asst. Engr. 241 12th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bruckner, Rudolph E., Asst. Engr. 518 Hudson St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Bryant, Henry, Lieut. (J. G.) 54 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 

Buchan, John R., Ensign. 322 W. 85th St., New York, N. Y. 

Buck, Guy M., Lieutenant. Foxcraft, Me. 

—a George R. H., Lieutenant. Co. “F,” 6th Div., M. V. M., Fall River, 

ass. 
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Buford, Marcus B., Lt.-Comdr. 67 Chauncey St., Boston, Mass. 

Bull, Goold H., Chf. Engr. Rutledge St., W. Roxbury, Mass. 

Bunce, John L., Asst. Paymaster. 78 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 

Burke, William F., Mate. Press Club, San Francisco, Cal. 

Burn, Eugene L., Lieut. (J. G.) Beaufort, S. C. 

Burns, John, Ensign. 70 N. Moore St., New York, N. Y. 

Burnstine, Albert, Lieut. (J. G.) 11 Sibley St., Detroit, Mich. 

Burr, Chauncey R., Asst. Surg. In regular service; address care Navy Dept. 

Burr, Herman M., Asst. Paymaster. Chestnut Hill, Mass., or Castine, Mo. 

Burrough, Lewis F., Ensign. 332 Benefit St., Providence, R. I. 

Butler, Smedley D., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in regular service; address 
care Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Butz, Peter, Ensign. 936 Aline St., New Orleans, La. 

Byrne, James, Ensign. 605 Bennington St., East Boston, Mass. 

Caldwell, William H., Lieut. (J. G.) Paris, Tenn. 

Camp, Walter Ty Ensign. 57 Exchange St., Portland, Maine. 

Campbell, Colin, P. A. Eng. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Campbell, George W., P. A. Eng. 1033 Orianna St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Campbell, Hector R., Lieut. (J. G.) Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Campbell, James, War. Mach. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Carpenter, Henry W., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in regular service; care 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Carroll, Royal P., Lieutenant. Clay St., Newport, R. I 

Carry, William H., Ensign. 46 Everett St., Newport, R. I. 

Carstairs, John, Asst. Engineer. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Carswell, William B., P. A. Engr. Elsmere, Del. 

Carter, Ernest, Asst. Paymaster. 29 Wall St., New. York, N. Y. 

Case, Frank B., ee Office of Judge Advocate General, Navy Dept., 
Washington, D ; 

Cassidy, Edward R., Ensign. The Hilderbergs, Alamont, N. Y. 

Cathcart, Arthur H., Asst. Paymaster. In regular service; address care Navy 
Dept., Washington, D.C. 

Cathcart, William L., Chief Engineer. Gwynedd, Pa. 

Chambers, Michael A., P. A. Eng. 10 Daniel St., Salem, Mass. 

Chapman, Cloyd M., Asst. Eng. 2 Edgemoor Lane, Ithaca, N. Y., or Akron. O. 

Chapman, Mellville D., 2d Lt. of Marines. 253 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Chase, Daniel, Ensign. Massachusetts Naval Militia, Boston, Mass., or 3 Parker 
Ave., Allston, Mass. 

Church, Albert H., 2d Lt. of Marines. Hotel Cadillac, Broadway and 43d St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Clark, Walter K., Asst. Eng. 348 Center St., Chicago, III. 

Clarke, Thomas W., Asst. Eng. 579 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Clay, George G., Lieutenant. 160 S. Union St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Clifford, William H., Lieut. (J. G.) 113 Vaughn St., Portland, Maine. 

Coates, George.M., Asst. Surg. 2600 N. Lawrence St., Philadelphia, ra. 

Coffin, Rufus, Asst. Paymaster. 530 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Cohen, Harry R., Lieutenant. Care Farson Mfg. Co., Chester, Pa. 

Cohn, William O., Ensign. 70 Union St., Springfield, Mass. 

Colby, Arthur H., P. A. Paymaster. 93 Maine St., Orange, N. J. 

Coleman, William B., Ensign. Kinston, N. C. 

Collier, Price, Ensign. Tuxedo Park, New York. 

Collier, William A., Asst. Paymaster. 2200 6th Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 

Collins, Bertrand R. T., Ensign. 1 West Harrison St., Chicago, III. 

Served as Watch and Division Officer on the U. S. S. Scorpion from June 2d to 

September arst, 1898, and was commended in the official repost as given on page 713 
of the Appendix to the Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation, 1898. 

Colrow, Charles J., Ensign. Norfolk, Va. 

Colwell, James H.. Lieutenant. Metropolitan Club, Washington, D. C. 

Connery, Thomas B., Asst. Paymaster. 103 West 58th St., New York, N. Y. 

Connor, Arthur B., Lieutenant. 142 Danforth Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Cook, Parker, P. A. Paymaster. 2027 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Cooke, Morris L., Asst. Eng. 700 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cooley, Mortimer E., Chief Eng. 727 vetgg, State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Cooper, Howell C., Asst. Eng. Oil City, P 

Cornwell, Frank = Lieut. (J. G.) 738 a Haven St., New Haven, Conn. 
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Cosgrove, Philip L., Jr., Mate. Care Naval Station, Key West, Fla. 

Cotsell, George. War. Mach. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Cottrell, Jeremiah, Ensign. Baltimore, Md. 

Cowan, James, Chief Eng. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Cowan, Robert H., Asst. Paymaster. Durham, N. C 

Was the last Commissioned Officer in the Pay Department (Volunteer) to be 

honorably discharged. 

Colwell, John L., Ensign. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Cox, Erskine H., Asst. Eng. South Bethlehem, Pa. 

Cox, William, Lieutenant. Seal Harbor, Maine. 

Coxe, William G., P. A. Eng. Care McCammon & Hayden, Washington, D. C. 

Coyle, Peter T., Ensign. 1311 North Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 

Craig, Louis B., Asst. Eng. 1243 26th St., Newport News, Va. 

Craven, McDonough, Lieutenant. Spuyten Duyvil, New York, N: Y. 

Creecy, Richard B., Naval Cadet. 1515 28th St., Washington, D. C. 

Crist, Fred G., Asst. Paymaster. 1053 14th St., Oakland, Ohio. 

Crockett, Frank P., Lieutenant. 267-a Lewis Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Crossing, Samuel ca Ensign. 394 6th Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Crossman, Henry S., Lieutenant. 2 Allendale at. Springfield, Mass. 

Crozier, Joseph H., Ensign. 4067 Liberty Ave., Pittsburg, P 

Cuming, Rochester, Ensign. Care American Line, New York, N. X. 

Cuntz, Herman F., Ensign. Care Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Cuntz, Johannes H., Ensign. 325 Hudson St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Cushing, Henry H., Ensign. Care “The Dunscomb,” Toledo, Ohio. 

Cutts, Richard M., Ensign. Mare Island, Cal. 

Daigh, Charles A., P. A. Eng. Denver Club, Denver, Col., or Hotel Margaret, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dale, George, Carpenter. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Daniell, Jere R., Asst. Eng. Franklin, N. H. 

Darby, Edward A., Ensign. 174 Rutledge Ave., Charleston, S. C. 

Dashiell, Julius M., Ensign. 3102 N St., Washington, D. C. 

David, William G., Ensign. The Herald, Rochester, N. Y. 

Davis, Edwin G., Asst: Eng. 465 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 

Davis, Henry C., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain of Marines in regular service; 
address Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Davis, Norris K., Asst. Surgeon. 1800 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Day, Arthur H., Lieutenant. 206 York St., New Haven, Conn. 

Day, John H. A., Ensign. oe Lt. of Marines; address Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Decatur, Stephen, Lieut. (J. G.) 5 Court St., Portsmouth, N. H. 

De Lancy, Charles H., Asst. Surg. In regular service; address care Navy 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 

Delaney, Joseph J., Mate. Box 196, Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Delano, Frederick H., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in regular service; address 
care Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, 

Denny, Arthur B., Lieutenant. Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

De Unger, Albert, Lieutenant. 415 Market St., Camden, N. J. 

Devlin, Robert E., 2d Lt. of Marines. Sergeant of Marines in regular service; 
address Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Dexter, James K., Lieut. (J. G.) Springfield, Mass. 

Dick, Robert B., P. A. Eng. 2540 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dickey, William E., Asst. Eng. 340 West 56th St., New York, N. Y. 

Dickson, Erskine H., Ensign. go1 Clinton St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dillaway; James H., Lieutenant. 81 Highland Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Dillon, John R. M., Asst. Surg. 317 N. Boyle St., St. Louis, Mo. 

Dimock, William D. W., Ensign. Bristol, R. I. 

Dimon, Theodore, Asst. Eng. 367 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 

Dixon, Hiram, Lieut. (J. G.) Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Dobbins, William E., Asst. Eng. 116 Congress St., Lowell, Mass. 

Dohrman, Horatio G., Ensign. 513 N. Third St., Steubenville, Ohio. 

Donnell, Harry H., Ensign. Bathe, Me. 

Dugan, Daniel A., Ensign. 52 Wallace St., Orange, N. J. 

Dunbar, George H., Lieutenant. Castine, Me. 

Douw, John De P., Ensign. 70 Maine St., Annapolis, Md. 
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Dow, John C., Lieutenant. 974 Madison St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Duane, Alex., Lieutenant. 49 E. 30th St., New York, N. Y. 

Duncan, William B., Lieutenant. 26 Cortlandt St., New York, N. Y. 

Dunlap, Robert H., "ad Lt. of Marines. Captain in regular service; address 
care Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D 

Dunlap, Thad C., Asst. Eng. 651 Franklin Ave., Columbus, ‘Ohio. 

Dunn, Henry A., Asst. Surg. In regular service; address care Navy Dept., 
Washington, Db: G 

Dunn, Williamson, Ensign. 527 S. Fremont Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Dutton, Arthur H., Lieut. (J. G.) 208 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Dwyer, John F., Ensign. 970 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Eaton, Frederick L., Ensign.. 515 N. Harrison St., Saginaw, Mich. 

Edes, Richard E., Asst. Surg. Cor. Pond and Eliot Sts., Jamaica Plains, Mass. 

Edgar, William B., Ensign. Fall River, Mass. 

Edson, John T., Ensign. 103 W. gtst St., New York, N. Y. 

Advanced eight numbers in rank for “eminent and conspicuous conduct in 

battle on July 3d, 1898, during the engagement between the U. S. S. Gloucester and 
Spanish torpedo-boat destroyers.” 

Edthofer, Frank H., Ensign. 3555 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edwards, William D., Asst. Engr. Southbridge, Mass. 

Eisler, Whitney I., Ensign. 706 E. Denny Way, Seattle, Washington. 

Eiswald, George H., Lieut. (J. G.) 11 Carter St., Providence, R. I. 

Eliason, Charles W., Asst. Paymaster. In regular service; address care Navy 
Dept., Washington, D. C 

Ellery, Frank K., Lieutenant. 27 Delaware Place, Chicago, IIl. 

Elliott, Albert H., Mate. 1305 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, Cal. 

Elliott, William, Lieut. (J. G.) Beaufort, S. C. 

Elliott, William H., Lieutenant. New Castle, Ind. 

Elwell, Charles A., Mate. 141 Brodet Ave., Beachmont, Mass. 

Emmet, William L. R., Lieutenant- Care Gen’l Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Emmons, Horatio N., Asst. Surg. 1721 H St., Washington, D. C 

Emerson, Isaac E., Lieutenant. 311 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 

Epple, Louis, Asst. Paymaster. 543 Beach St.. Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 

Eshleman, S. St. J., Lieut. (J. G.) 511 Canal St., New Orleans, La. 

Etting, Emlen P., Asst. Paymaster. 1877 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Eustis, George P., Ensign. Knickerbocker Club, New York, N. Y. 

Evans, Charles, Lieutenant. 2301 Clinton Ave., Alameda, Cal. 

Farnsworth, John, Ensign. 50 B St.. N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Faunt Le Roy, Robert P., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain and Asst. Quartermaster 
in reg. service; address care Headqrs. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C 

Ferguson, Donald, Ensign. 1500 Henry Clay Ave., New Orleans, La. 

Fesler, James W., Naval Cadet. Indianapolis, Ind. 

Fielder, Frank S., Asst. Surg. 33 W. 93d St., New York, N. Y. 

Findlay, David G., War. Mach. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Fisher, Lee D., Asst. Eng. 3954 Finney Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Fitch, Claud E., Lieut. (J. G.) 7 Union Ave., South Framingham, Mass. 

Fithian, Charles B., Lieut. (J. G.) “B” and West Sts., Carlisle, Pa. 

Fitzgerald, Plant, Ensign. Port Tampa, Fila. 

Flinn, James M., Ensign. Pensacola, Fla. 

Flood, Samuel D., Ensign. 5320 Jefferson Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Forbes, Henry H., P. A. Surg. 24 W. 25th St., New York, N. Y. 

Ford, F. Codman, Ensign. 304 Baronne St., New Orleans, La. 

Ford, William G., Lieutenant. Stockbridge. Mass., or Great Barrington, Mass. 

Fordham, Charles B., Asst. Eng. 404 Smith St., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Forshew, Robert P., Lieutenant. .517 McDonough St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Franklin, William B., Lieut. (J. G.) 1 Hanover Square, New York, N. Y. 

French, William F., Asst. Paymaster. Haverhill, Mass. 

Freeman, George F., Asst. Surg. In regular service; address care Navy Dept. 

Fry, Alfred B., P. A. Engr. Eggemoggin, Me. 

Frothingham, Louis M., 2d Lt. of Marines. 114 Ames Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Fuller, Horace F., Ensign. Dedham, Mass. 

Fulper, William H., P. A. Paymaster. 314 Hamilton Ave, Trenton, N. J. 

Furlong, Walter A., Asst. Engr. Wilmington, N. C. 

Galletly, Allan, Carpenter. Care American Line, New York, N: Y. 
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Gardiner, George N., Lieutenant, 14 Crapo St., New Bedford, Mass. 

Garrett, Thomas J., Mate. Linden, Md. 

Gartley, Alonzo, Lieutenant. 1207 Boyer St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Gaylord, Frank B., Ensign. 739 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Geer, Edwin, Lieutenant. 1614 Bolton St., Baltimore, Md. 

Gerry, Martin H., Asst. Engr. 3333 Cedar Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Getliffe, Fred C., P. A. Engr. 313 Eddy St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Gibbon, Ernest H., Ensign. 1 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Gibbs, John B., Asst. Surg. 60 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 

Gibbs, Lucius T., Asst. Engr. Calumet Club, 267 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Gibbs, Seth D., Ensign. 714 Habersham St., Savannah, Ga 

Gignilliat, Thomas H., Lieut. (J. G.) 1359 Yale St., Washington, D. C. 

Gilbert, Joseph L., Chief Engr. 14th Ave., between 7oth and 71st Sts., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Gilman, William M., P. A. Engr. Hingham, Mass. 

Gilmore, John W., Asst. Engr. 104 W. 76th St., New York, N. Y. 

Gilson, Robert M., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in regular service; address 
care Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Glover, William F., Ensign. Camden, Me. 

Goldingay, Thomas, Ensign. 88 Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Goodman, William, Asst. Engr. 8 Ortiz Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Goodrich, William M., Ensign. 1813 N. Pulaski St., Baltimore, Md. 

Goodridge. Daniel M., Lieutenant. 227 Sherman Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

. Gordon, William A., Asst. Engr. 1025 N. Fifth St., Burlington, Iowa. 

Gorgas, John A., Lieut. (J. G.) . 402 Horace Ave., Palmyra, N. J. 

Graf, Albert F., ‘Asst. Surg. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Grant, Charles H., Lieutenant. 2236 Southern Boulevard, New York, N. Y. 

Gray, Harry, P. A. Engr. 254-6 Spear St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Gray, James. Lieutenant. Evansville, Ind... 

Green, Carl M., P. A. Engr. Revenue Cutter Service, Treasury Dept. 

Greene, Samuel D., Lieut. (J. G.) 7 Union Square, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Gridley, John P. V., Naval Cadet. Headquarters Marine Corps, 2d Lt., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Griffith, Stuart W.. Ensign. 128 E. 16th St., New York, N. Y. 

Grillo, Qscar, Ensign. 716 Louis St., New Orleans, La. 

Grinnell, Harry W., Lieutenant. St. Botolph Club, Boston, Mass. 

Gulick, Louis M., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in regular service; address 
care Headquarters Marine Corps. Washington, D. C. 

Gunn, William E., Lieutenant. 2325 McAllister St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Gunning, William H.. Ensign. 308 W. 119th. St., New York, N. Y. 

Guttin, Henry, Asst. Engr. 111 W. 25th St., New York, N. Y. 

Hall, Andrew F., Boatswain. 21 Auburn St., Charlestown, Mass. 

Hall, Charles H., Ensign. 62 Clark St., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Hall, Eugene F., Asst. Paymaster. In regular service; care Navy Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 

Hall, Frank C., Ensign. 773 Preston St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hall, Marshall W., Ensign. 137 Broadway. Newport, R. I. 

Hall, Robert E., P. A. Engr. 211 Center St., New York, N. Y. 

Halsey, William S., P. A. Surg. 615 Penn Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 

Hamlen, Ewing W., Ensign. 23 Court St., Boston, Mass. 

Hammond, Samuel, Ensign. Somerset Club, 42 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Hancock, Frank B., Asst. Surg. Overbrook, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hanley, James E., Asst. Eng. 211 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Harmon, Eugene M., Lieutenant. 27 Pine St., New York, N. Y. 

Harrell, John R., Ensign. 2407 St. Charles Av., New Orleans, La. 

Harris, Ira, Lieut.-Comdr. Bogata, N. J. 

Harrison, Henry F., Lieutenant. 224 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 

Hart, Benjamin F., Jr., P. A. Engr. 940 Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Harwood, Franklin B., Ensign. Marion, Mass. 

Hatch, Charles S., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in regular service; care Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Haverfield, H. D., War. Mach. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Hawthorne, Wyman G., Asst. Engr. Richmond, Va. 

Hayden, Reynolds, Naval Cadet. 1601 S St., Washington, D. C. 
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Hayden, Timothy. War. Mach. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Haynsworth, John H., Mate. Beaufort, S. C. 

Hazeltine, Charles W., Lieutenant. University Club, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hazeltine, George, Lieutenant. Hotel Continental, Paris, France. 

Heath, William R., Asst. Paymaster. Norfolk, Va. 

Heger, Anton, Asst. Surg. Care Dr. A. Heger, 1901 I St., Washington, D. C. 

Heins, George M., Ensign. 2001 N. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Heiskell, Sidney O., P. A. Surg. 17 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Md. 

Henderson, Yandell, Ensign. New Haven, Conn. 

Hendrie, Strathcarn, Ensign. 217 Hammond Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Henricks, Edward W., Lieutenant. Pullman, III. 

Henriques, Arthur J., Ensign. 10 Buena Vista Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Heppner, Albert H., Asst. Surgeon. 426 Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 

Herbert, Hilary A., Jr., Naval Cadet. 2d Lt. Marine Corps, Headquarters 
Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Herndon, Preston, Lieutenant. 1215 Seventh St., New Orleans, La. 

Hewett, Harold H., Ensign. Alton, Ill 

Hewson, Michael J., Ensign. 1 Cross St., Beachmont, Mass. 

High, Warren E. G., Asst. Surg. In regular service; address care Navy Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 

Hill, Charles S., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in regular service; care Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Hill, Frederick P., Ensign. 160 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hinckley, Samuel P., Asst. Eng. Portland, Me. 

Hine, Oliver C., 2d Lt. of Marines. 460 Louisiana Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Hinsley, Howard E., P. A. Paymaster. Pier 14, North River, New York, N. Y. 

Hite, John M., Asst. Engr. 415 W: Mulberry St., Baltimore, Md. 

Hofstrand, Oskar, War. Mach. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Holloway, Edward O., Ensign. Camden, N. 

Holmes, Samuel P., Ensign. Jacksonville, Fia. 

Holsinger, Gerald a Ensign. Rosedale, Kan. 

Hooker, Richard C., Lieutenant. 1st Lt. U. S. Marine Corps; care Headquarters 
Marine Corps. Washington, D. C. 

Hoopes, Edward T., Ensign, Columbia, Pa. 

Hopkins, Warren M., Lieutenant. Deceased. 

Houghton, Austin D., Asst. Engr. 4 Weyman Ave., South Atlanta, Ga. 

Housel, Louis V., Lieutenant. 182 Washington Park, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

_ Houston, Albert, Ensign. 1834 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md 

Howard, Thomas C. B., Lieut. (J. G.) Cambridge, Md. 

Howatt, Joseph,H., Asst. Eng. 259 Franklin Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Howe, Charles M., Asst. Engr. Evanston, III. 

Howell, Robert B., Lieut. (J. G.) 1307 Capitol Ave., Omaha, Neb. 

Hubbard, Nathaniel M., Jr., Lieutenant. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Hughes, Samuel, Lieut. (J. G.) 1625 Summer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hull, Robert C., Lieut. (J. G.) 1020 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 

Hulse, John I., Asst. Paymaster. 319 Bermuda St., Algiers, New Orleans, La. 

Hunicke, Felix H., Lieutenant. St. Louis, Mo 

Hunt, Francis W., Lieutenant. Moline, III. 

Hunter, John, Chief Engr. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Hurlbut, Samuel R., Ensign. 349 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Hutchinson, Robert E. L., Lieutenant. 481 Edgewood Ave., New Haven, Conn. 

Hutson, T. Ogle, Asst. Surg. Beaufort, S. C. 

Iglehart, Edmund B., Asst. Paymaster, Annapolis, Md. 

Igoe, James J., Lieutenant. 9 New St., Charleston, S. C. 

Insley, Hugh R., Asst. Paymaster. In regular service; address care Navy Dept. 

Irvine, Edward T., Lieut. (J. G.) Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Irving, Washington, Lieut. (J. G.) Short Hills, N. J. 

Jackson, Albert R., Asst. Engr. Box 542, Fairhaven, Mass. 

Jacobs, Benjamin F., Ensign. 264 Mountain Ave., Malden, Mass. 

Jameson, John A., Asst. Paymaster. 43 Borden Block, Chicago, IIl. 

Jefferson, James S., Asst. Engr. 752 S. 23d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jeffrey, Archibald, ‘War. Mach. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Jenkins, David J., Asst. Engr. Steelton, Pa. 

Jenkins, Micah, Mate. Beaufort, S. C. 
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Jenkins, Stephen L., Lieutenant. 467 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Jenkins, Thomas L., Ensign. Asheville, N. C. 

Jennings, Edward M., Asst. Engr. 172 Pleasant St., Winthrop, Mass. 

Johnson, Harold A., "Asst. Surg. Brookfield, Mass. 

Johnson, Joseph E., Jr., Asst. Engr. Longdale. Va. 

Johnson, Lorenzo B. T., Naval Cadet. 1728 K St., Washington, D. C. 

Johnson, William H., Asst. Engr. 229 2d St., S. E., Washington, D. C 

Jonas, Edwin A., 2d Lt. of Marines. Ist Lieut. in regular service; address care 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C 

Jones, Gardiner I., Lieutenant. 29 Putnam St., West Newton, Mass. 

Jones, William C., Asst. Paymaster. Wilmington, N. C. 

Josephthal, Louis M., Asst. Paymaster. 64 Leonard St., New York, N. Y. 

Joyce, William, P. A. Engr. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Kammerer, George E., Mate. Room 23, Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Kane, Samuel N., Lieutenant. Navy Yard, New York, N. Y. 

Kase, Spencer M., Ensign. 440 30th St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Kasson, Mahlon O., P. A. Engr. Room 1603 Fisher Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 

Keeling, Willoughby H., Mate. 917 Temple Court Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Kemble, Arthur N., Ensign. 942 Bloomfield St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Kenower, Sanford K., Asst. Engr. 93 N. Jefferson St., Huntington, Ind. 

Kent, George E., Lieutenant. 49 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 

Kessler, Walter, Asst. Engr. 15 Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Keyes, William S. P., Lieut. (J. G.) Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Kiehl, C. L., Ensign. 449 Bellville St., New Orleans, La. 

Kimball, Granville, P. A. Engr. 449 E. 41st St., Chicago, IIl. 

King, Hugh E.. Ensign. Quincy, IIl. 

King, James S., P. A. Surg. New York Naval Militia, New York, N. Y. 

Kinne, Frank A., 2d Lt. of Marines. Portsmouth, N. H. 

King, William N., Lieut. (J. G.) 67 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Kinsey, Thomas, P. A. Paymaster. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Kolb, George A., Asst. Engr. 321 E. 35th St., New York, N. Y. 

Kreider, Marion E., Ensign. Quincy, IIl. 

Kretz, C. H., Asst. "Engr. Baton Rouge, La. 

La Bach, Paul M., Ensign. 4222 Cherry St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lamberton, Benjamin P., Naval Cadet. 1319 N St., Washington, D. C. 

Lang, James, War. Mach. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Lauriat, George R., Ensign. 46 Washington St., Medford, Mass. 

Lavender, Albert W., Asst. Paymaster. Yankton, S. D. 

Lawrence, Albert, P. A. Engr. 11 North Square, Boston, Mass. 

Lawrence, John, Ensign. Groton, Mass. 

Lawton, Charles E., Ensign. 7 Whittfield Court, Newport, R. I. 

Lea, Peter L., Mate. Beaufort, S. C. 

Leary, John - Ensign. 208 Mill St., Rochester, N. 

Le Conte, Robert G., Asst. Surg. 1625 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lee, Harry, 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in regular service; address care Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Leech, John, Lieut. (J. Fs 154 10th St., Hoboken, N. J. 

Lemly, William B., 2d Lt. of Marines. Capt. and Asst. Quartermaster in 
regular service; address care Headqrs. Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Leonard, Henry, 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in regular service; address care 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C 

Leps, Henry M., Asst. Engr. Morgantown, W. Va. 

Levay, William H., Chief Engr. 1427 Minford Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Lind, Erik, Ensign. 329 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Littlefield, Charles E., Lieutenant. Box 145, Winterport, Me. 

Lodge, George, Ensign. Nahant, Mass. 

Logan, Robert, War. Mach. 

Lombard, Benjamin M., Ensign. 24514 Washington, St., Portland, Ore. 

Lombard, John E., Lieutenant. Care Hybernia Savings Bank, Portland, Ore. 

Long, Charles F., Ensign. 149 Monitor St., Jersey City, N. J. 

Lothrop, A. D., jr., Lieut. (J. G.) Barnstable, Mass. 

Lothrop, C. E., Lieutenant. 17 Newberry Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Low, Robeson L., Ensign. 320 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Luce, George I., Lieut. (J. G.) Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 
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Lyle, Victor H., Ensign. Care War Department, Washington, D. C. 

Lyman, E. V., Lieut. &: G.) Bar Harbor, Me. 

MacEvitt, John C., P. A. Surg. Care New York Naval Militia, New York, N. Y. 

Macfarlane, James, Lieutenant. 61 Hudson St, New York, N. Y. 

Mackay, William H., Asst. Engr. Rutherford, N. i 

Macknight, Thomas M., reo (J. G.) 314 River St., Hoboken, N. oy 

MacLaughlin, John, P. A. Engr. 200 East 116th St., New York, N. 

MacPherson, Hugh, Ensign. 1627 Ellsworth St., Philadelphia, Pa: 

MacVicar, John L., P. A. Engr. 66 Kirk St., Lowell, Mass., or 5167 Heston 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Macy. Nelson, Asst. Engr. 67 West 71st St., New York, N. Y. 

Madge, Thomas I., Lieutenant. 11 West 30th St., New York, N. Y. 

Mallory, Dwight F., Ensign. Parks Heights Ave., Sta. E, Baltimore, Md. 

Maloney, Francis R., Asst. Paymaster. Key West, Fla. 

Manier, John T., Ensign. 24 E. Forsyth St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

Marie, Louis E., Ensign. Hotel Chamberlain, Old Point Comfort, Va. 

Marcour, Raphael O., Asst. Surg. In reg. service; care Navy Dept., Washington. 

Marix, Arthur D., 2d Lt. of Marines. me in regular service; care Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Martens, K. F., Ensign. Inman Place, Cambridge, Mass. 

Martin, John, Ensign. 436 Lenox Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Martin, Thomas S., Ensign. Beaufort, N. C. 

Mason, William H., Asst. Eng. Lewisburg, W. Va. 

Massey, George B., "Asst. Engr. 52 Massey St., Watertown, N. Y. 

Masury, John M., Lieutenant. New York Athletic Club, New York, N. Y. 

Mather, George H., Ensign. Bound Brook, N. J. 

Matthews, Arthur J., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in regular service; care 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Mayer, William G., Lieut. (J. G.) Waterville, N. Y. 

McAlister, Charles A., P. A. Eng. City Island, New York, N. Y. 

McClanahan, Rice K., Asst. Surg. In regular service; care Navy Dept. 
Washington, D. C. 

McColl, Gavin, P. A. Engr. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

McConnell, Ellicott, Asst. Engr. 126 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McConnell, Richard G., Ensign. Beaver, Pa. 

McCreary, Wirt, Ensign. 1st Lt. Marine Corps; care Headquarters Marine 
Corps, Washington, D. C. 

McDonall, James H., Ensign. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

McDougal, Douglass C., Ensign. Ebbitt House, Washington, D. C. 

McGill, John F., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in regular service; care Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

McGill, Peter, P. A. Surg. Lambertville, N. J. 

McGinn, Michael. Asst. Engr. Care American Line, New York, N. VY. 

McGowan, John P., P. A. Surg. 20 East 29th St.. New York, N. Y. 

MclIlhenney, Harry H., Lieutenant. Wilmington, N. C. 

McIntyre, John, Lieut. (J. G.) 452 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McKay, William E., Lieutenant. 10 Pearl St., Dorchester, Mass. 

McKernan, John, P. A. Engr. 1134 Jackson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

McKim, Smith H., Asst. Surg. 1101 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 

McKinley, Charles S., Ensign. Charleston, S. C. 

McKoy, Robert H., Lieut. (J. G.) 510 S. Third St., Wilmington, N. C. 

McMahon, Frank P., Asst. Paymaster. 172 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

McMahon, Patrick J., P. A. Engr. Tangipahoa, La. 

McManus, Augustine B., Ensign. 33 Gloucester St., Annapolis, Md. 

McMillan, John T., Lieut. (J. G.) Care Branch Hydrographic Office, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Mears, William H., P. A. Engr. Navy Yard, Mare Island, ‘Cal. 

Mehlman, August, Asst. Engr. Kawkawlin, Mich. 

Merrill, Alexander R., Lieutenant. Coast Signal Service, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Merritt, Silas V., Asst. Surg. 297 Osborn St., Fall River, Mass. 

Messenger, William H., Asst. Engr. 270 Willis Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Mickley, Albert J., P. A. Engr. Care Dept. Docks and Ferries, Foot 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


Middlebrook, Louis F., Ensign. 147 Ashley St., Hartford, Conn. 
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Middleton, George I., Ensign. 26 Lamboll St., Charleston, S. C. 

Middleton, Harry E., Asst. Engr. 1409 30th St., Washington, D. C. 

Miles, John T., War. Mach. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Millen, William T., Asst. Engr. Care oe Line, New York, N.Y: 

Miller, Hugh L., Ensign. Wilmington, N. C. 

Miller, Jacob W., Lieut.-Comdr. 113 East 30th St., New York, N. Y. 

Miller, John V., Asst. Engr. Akron, Ohio. 

Miller, Louis G., Naval Cadet. 96 S. Grant Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Miller, Warren H., Asst. Engr. 156 N. 7th St., Newark, N. J. 

Mims, Lewis, Lieut. (J. G.) 221 Valette St., New Orleans, La. 

Miner, Randolph H., Lieutenant. Wilcox Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mitcheson, Joseph M., Lieutenant. 513 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mittendorff, John H., P. A. Engr. 716 Dolphin St., Baltimore, Md. 

Moffatt, Robert T., Ensign. 85 Newberry St., Boston, Mass. 

Monroe, Moses D., Ensign. 89 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Montgomery, Greenville D., Naval Cadet. 605 3d St., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Moran, David P., P. A. Engr. 7 Springhill Terrace, Somerville, Boston, Mass. 

Morehead, Roy A., Ensign. 1211 Michigan Ave., Chicago, III 

Morgan, Addison E., Ensign. 1451 6th St., San Diego, Cal. 

Morrall, Norman G., Lieut. Beaufort, S. C. 

Morris, Charles, Asst. Paymaster. Fort Schuyler, New York Harbor, N. Y. 

Morris, John F., Asst. Engr. 23 N. 4th St., Steelton, Pa. 

Morrison, Herbert H., Asst. Engr. 11 West St., New York, N. Y. 

Morrison, William G., Mate. 2601 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Morse, Thomas M., Lieutenant. Southport, N. C. 

Mosby, Beverly C., 2d Lt. of Marines. Spokane, Washington. 

Muckle, John S., Lieutenant. 1722 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Murdoch, Davies, Lieutenant. 21 West 20th St., Baltimore, Md. 

Murray, John M., Mate. Beaufort, S. C. 

Myddleton, Harry S., Ensign. 141 Park Ave., Orange, N. J. 

Neel, Percy L., Asst. Engr. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Neilson, Frederick C., Asst. Engr. 1415 W. Pa. Station, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Neilson, Thomas P., P, A. Engr. Philadelphia, Pa 

Newberry, Truman HL, Lieutenant. 21 Newberry Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 

Newman, Charles M., Ensign. 536 E. 22d St., Baltimore, Md. 

Niles, Marston, Lieutenant. 1414 15th St., Washington, mo G. 

Niven, Mauchlin, 2d Lt. of Marines. 702 20th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Norman, George H., Jr., Lieutenant. 66 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Norman, Guy, Ensign. 66 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Norman, Hugh K., Lieut. (J. G.) Port Washington, Long Island, N. Y. 

Norman, Reginald, Ensign. Newport, R. I. 

Norris, George E., P. A. Paymaster. Wenham, Mass. 

Norton, John C., Lieutenant. 57 Bellevue St., Willimantic, Conn. 

Nostrand, Warner ‘H., Lieutenant. Port Washington, Long Island, N. Y. 

O’Brien, John, Mate. Beaufort, S. C. 

O’Dell, wag E., Asst. ae Transferred to regular service; care Navy 

Dept., Washington, D ahs 

O'Dell, Thomas G., Asst. Surg. Salt Lake City, Utah. 

O'Leary, Charles R, Asst. Paymaster. 3920 Fifth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

O’Malley, William A., Ensign. 2217 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, ras. 

O’Neil, Richard F., P. A. Surg. 416 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 

Orlopp, Max A., Lieut. (J. G.) 7o1 St. Nicholas Ave., New York, Bie: Xs 

O’Rourke, William P., Ensign. 45 Burnett St., Newark, N. 

Osborn, Ralph, Lieut. (J. G.) Care American Line, New York, Ne 

Ostrander, Arthur D., A. Engr. Box 159, Wyandotte, Mich. 

Pardington, Arthur R., Asst. Paymaster. 81 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Parker, William H., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in regular service; address 
care Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Parkers, Charles H., Lieut. (J. G.) 1 Hawes St., Brookline, Mass. 

Parker, De Los L., P. A. Surg. 912 Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 

Parker, Felton, Lieutenant. Care Pope Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Parker, Frederick. Ensign. 125 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

Parker, James P. Lieutenant. 1 Hawes St., Brookline, Mass. 

Parker, Walter R., Ensign. 912 Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 

Parsons, Arthur C., Lieutenant. 714 Bank St., Keokuk, Iowa. 
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Patjens, John A., Lieut. (J. G.) Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 

Pate, McCall, Asst. Engr. 7 Grigsby Place, Norfolk, Va. 

Paterson, William, P. A. Engr. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Pattson, John A., Lieutenant. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Paul, Robert S., Chf. Engr. 205 Snediker Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Paul, William M., Lieutenant. Auxiliary Naval Force, U. S. S. Minnesota, 
Boston, Mass. 

Payne, peg B., Asst. Paymaster. 40 Huntington St., Hartford, Conn.. or 
453 M St., Washington, D. C. 

Payne, James H., Asst. Surg. 344 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Pearce, Alfred D, 7 204 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Peckham, Charles , A. Surg. 176 Benefit St., Providence, R. I. 

Perkins, George W., pe ‘A. Engr. 297 Kosciusko St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Perkins, Lyman B., P. A. Engr. 27 Lewis St., Hartford, Conn. 

Perkins, William H., P. A. Engr. 18 Mahl Ave., Hartford, Conn. 

Perks, Edward, Lieut. (J. G.) 1925 Park St., Alameda, Cal. 

Peters, Edward M., Lieutenant. 47 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 

Peterson, John, Mate. Care Light House Office, Key West, Fla. 

Peugnet, Maurice B., Ensign. 27 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Phelps, John J., Ensign. Hackensack, N. J. 

Philp, John, Chief a Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Pierce, Norval H., P. A. Surg. 31 Washington St., Chicago, III. 

Pinckney, Robert Lieutenant. Mt. Pleasant, S. ¢. 

Plummer, Edward C., Asst. Paymaster. 97 Summer St., Bath, Me. 

Poessel, Lewis, Asst. "Paymaster. Naval Station, Key West, Fla. 

Porter, David D., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in —e service; address 
care Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D 

Porter, Herbert G., Arlington St., Malden, Mass. 

Porter, James O., Lieutenant. 491 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Porter, John H., Lieutenant. Moline, III. 

Porter, William B., Lieut. (J. G.) Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Potter, James B., Lieutenant. 143 Broad St., Brighton, N. J 

Potter, John H., Ensign. Lisbon Falls, Me. 

Powell, Henry T., Asst. Engr. 1139 E. ee St., Baltimore, Md. 

Powell, William G., Ensign. Cape May, N. J. 

Preston, Vernon F., "War Mach. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Pugsley, Henry S., "PA. Engr. 848 Hancock St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Pullen, Fred H., Lieut. (J. G.) Deceased. 

‘ Purdy, Warren 'F., Ensign. 4811 Lake Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Purple, J. L., Acting Carpenter. 99 Franklin St., Oswego, N. Y. 

Putts, William E., Ensign. 1501 Edmondson Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Quick, R. B., Lieutenant. 135 Clifton Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Quilty, James, Asst. Engr. 138 Classon Ave.,-Brooklyn, N. Y: 

Quinlan, William H., Ensign. 1026 Chicago Opera House, Chicago, IIl. 

Rand, Leonard L., Ensign. Fairhaven, Mass. 

Randle, William G., Commander. Care Amercan Line, New York, N. Y. 

Raynolds, Edward V., Lieutenant. 954 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 

Raynor, Russell, Ensign. Hunts Point Road, Station R, New York, N. Y. 

Reeside, John E., Ensign. 2101 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 

Reid, Charles C. B., Lieutenant. 90 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Reid, George C., 2d Lt. Marine Corps. Captain Marine Corps, regular service; 
address care Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Relyea, Isaac E., Ensign. 54 Broad St., Charleston, S. C. 

Rhoads, Edwin Cc ae ae (Member Penn. Naval Militia.) Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richards, Henry M. M., Lieutenant. 435 Greenwich St., Reading, Pa 

Rieg, Philip S., Asst. Surg. 338 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Riggs, J. Morton, Asst. Paymaster. Rossville, Huguenot, S. I., N. Y. 

Ritchie, David. P. A. Engr. 1200 Washington St., Hoboken, N. i: 

Rittenhouse, Benjamin F., 2d Lt. Marine Corps. 1st Lieut, en service ; 
address care ra det Marine Corps, Washington, D 

Rixey, Presley M., Naval Cadet. 2d Lieut. Marine Corps; care Headquarters, 
Washington, D.G 

Roberts, Edwin V., Lieutenant. 2827 Diamond St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Roberts, Louis C., Ensign. 13 E. 33d St., or 6436 Washington Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Roberts, William J., Lieutenant. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Robinson, Arthur L., Lieutenant. 1241 2d St., Louisville, Ky. 

Robinson, Charles, P. A. Engr. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Robinson, E. N., Ensign. 31 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

Rockwell, J. V., Asst. Engr. U. S. Armory, Springfield, Mass. 

Rodger, Thomas. Asst. Engr. 5902 Baltimore Ave., West Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rogers, William J., Ensign. 2527 Christian St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rogers, Charles J., Lieutenant. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Rogers, Joseph T., Lieut. (J. G.) Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Rogers, William B., Asst. Paymaster. Asst. Paymaster, reg. service; care 
Navy Dept. 

Roller, Frank W., Asst. Engr. Cranford, N. J. 

Rollings, G. F. D., Asst. Engr. 2126 H St., Washington, D. C. 

Root, Lyman, Ensign. Hartford, Conn. (Conn. Naval Militia.) 

Ross, John, Lieut. (J. G.) 7 C St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 

Round, Samuel, War. Mach. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Rouse, Frederck, Lieut. (J. G.) P. O. Box 8090, New York, N. Y. 

Russell, Alexander W., Ensign. 434 S. 42d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rust, Edwin G., P. A. Engr. Leesburg, Va. 

Ryan, George W., Ensign. 142 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 

Sailer, Joseph, P. A. Surg. 330 S. 16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sanford, John R., Asst. Paymaster. Asst. Paymaster in regular service; 
address care Navy Dept. 

Satterlee, Herbert L., Lieutenant. 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Sawyer, Warren L., Asst. Paymaster. Nyack, N. Y. 

Scales, Dabney M., Lieutenant. Memphis, Tenn. 

Scheller, John F., Lieutenant. 186 Pomeroy St., Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. 

Scott, John B., Chaplain. Deceased. 

Scott, J. A., P. A. Engr. Care William Trueman. 276 Smith St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Seccombe, W. S., Lieutenant. Peterboro, N. H. 

Segrave, Thomas G., Lieutenant. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Selfridge, George S., Lieutenant. 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Selfridge, James R., Asst. Engr. 2615 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Shaw, Harry G., Ensign. 628 Poydras St., New Oreans, La. 

Shaw, Thomas M., Ensign. San Diego, Cal. 

Shea, Daniel W., Lieut. (J. G.) Port Tampa, Fila. 

Shields, LeRoy, Asst. Paymaster.. 24 York Place, Norfolk, Va. (Report 
of death received since discharge from service.) 

Silvers, Frank H., Ensign. 27 Tyler St., Trenton, N. J. 

Simmonds, Fred J., Asst. Engr. 322 Randolph St., Portsmouth, Va. 

Simpson, Maxwell S., P. A. Sur. 227 W. McPherson St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Sims, Gardner C., Chief Engr. Providence, R. I 

Copy of letter from Secretary of the Navy to G. C. Sims :—The Department in for- 

warding New discharge from the Naval service takes pleasure in transmitting, at 
the same time, a new commission as Chief Engineer in the United States Navy, with 
the relative rank of Lieutenant-Commander. This action is taken the Depart- 
ment in recognition of the conspicuous and valuable services rende by you while 
in charge of the work-shops of the U.S. S. Vulcan. This vessel in its capacity of a 
repair ship, the Department considers performed a duty during the war second to 
none other in importance, and for the quantity and excellence of the work done for 
the fleet in Cuban waters the Department understands it is, in a very large measure, 
indebted to your skill and experience. Very respectfully, JOHN D. LONG, Sec’y. 

Sloan, Robert S., Lieutenant. Oswego, N. Y. 

Smith, Charles L., Lieutenant. Care Lighthouse Inspr., Detroit, Mich. 

Smith, Harry H., Ensign. 1438 S. Penn. Square, Philadelphia. 

Smith, Herbert L., Ensign. 54 Rand St., Lynn., Mass. 

Smith, Isaac B., Asst. Paymaster. Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Smith, J. L., Asst. Engr. Bath, N. Y. 

Smith, L. F., Lieut. (J. G.) 1714 Guilford Ave., Baltimore, Md. 

Smith, Owen T., Asst. Surg. 629 Congress St., Portland, Me. 

Smith, William A. F., Ensign. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Snow, J. F., Asst. Engr. Kansas City, Mo. 

Snyder, John J., Asst. Surgeon. New Oxford, Pa. 

Socola, Angelo W., Lieutenant. 600 Decatur St., New Orleans, La. 

Spangenberg, R. F., Jr., Lieutenant. 618 Gramier St., New Orleans, La. 

Spangler, Henry W., Chief Engr. University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sparks, William L., Lieut. (J. G.) Alton, IIl. 
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Spencer, Frederick C., Asst. Engr. Saybrook, Conn. 

Squier, J. M., Mate. Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Standish, Frederick D., Ensign. 35 Bates St., Detroit, Mich. 

Stayton, William H., Lieutenant. 30 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 

Steiger, William H., Asst. Engr. 212 Baldwin St., Elmira, N. Y. 

Stepp, Jacob, Asst. Surg. Transferred to regular service; address care 
Navy Department. 

Stevens, Herbert E., Asst. Paymaster. Now in regular service; address care 
Navy Department. 

Stinson, W. P., Lieut. (J. G.) 131 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Stone, Mack V., Asst. Surg. Transferred to regular service; address care 
Navy Department. 

Stout, George C., Lieutenant. 34 S. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Stratton, Samuel W., Lieutenant. 5717 Madison Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Strickland, William R., Asst. Engr. The Vendome, Columbus, Ohio. 

Strong, F. L., P. A. Engr: 45 Loomis St., Chicago, Ill. 

Stuart, Allan, Asst. Surg. Transferred to reg. service; address care Navy Dept. 

Sughrue, Daniel H., Ensign. 61 Julian St., Boston, Mass. 

Sughrue, Dennis F., a Surg. 61 Julian St. ease Mass. 

Summers, James C., Ensign. 440 roth St., Brooklyn, N 

Sutherland, J. C., Lieutenant. Pensacola, Fla. 

Swan, George H., Lieut. (J. G.) 107 Tradd St., Charleston, S. C. 

Swanstrom, Frederick E.,.Lieutenant. 700 Preble St., St. Paul, Minn: 

Talbot, Laurie H., Ensign. 67 Congdon St., Providence, R. I. 

Talbot, Robert S., P. A. Engr. Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 

Tatem, Joseph F., Ensign. Haddonfield, N. J. 

Taussig, Chas. A., 2d Lt. of Marines.. 1735 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Taylor, Chas. F., Asst. Engr. Merchantville, N. J. 

Taylor, James S., Asst. Surg: 59 Essex Ave., Orange, N. J. 

Terrell, George B., Ensign. 327 George St., New Brunswick, N. J. 

Terry, Frank D., P. A. Engr. Everett, Mass. 

Thomae, George F., Ensign. Box 127, Scotch Plains, N. J. 

Thomas, Albert E., Lieut. New Bedford, Mass. 

Thompson, Charles A., Ensign. 1320. 30th St., Washington, D. C. 

Thompson, Harry J., Ensign. Westerly, R. I. 

Thompson, Henry L., Lieut. (J. G.) Magnolia, N. J. 

Thompson, Samuel, P. A. Engr. 97 Jordan Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 

Thompson, Charles F.. Asst. Engr. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Thomson, Alexander F., War. Mach. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Thomson, William H., Jr., Asst. Engr. Boatmen’s: Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

Thorpe, George C., 2d Lt. of Marines. Captain in regular service; address 
care Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

bias Charles S., Lieutenant. Cor. Ivory and Perham Sts., W. Roxbury, . 

ass. 

Tierney, James. W., Asst. Paymaster. Portsmouth, Va. 

Tobey, Eugene C., Asst. Paymaster. 53 Eastern Promenade, Portland, Me. 

Touchstone, William H. 6r Tradd St., Charleston, S. C. 

Townsend, Gerard B., Lieutenant. 32: Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

‘Townsend, Howard S., Ensign. Beaufort, S. 

Treat, Charles H., Asst. Engr. Care Straight Line Eng. Works, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Trimble, Richard, Ensign. 59 E. 25th St., New York, N. Y. 

Trowbridge, Amasa, P. A. Engr. 685 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 

Tukey, William H., Asst. Surg. Albion, Me. 

Turner, Louis H., Lieutenant. San Francisco, Cal. 

Turner, Thomas J., Ensign. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Tuttle, Charles W., Ensign. Care American Telegraph Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Tuzo, Louis E., Ensign. Fanwood, N. 

Ubsdell, John a Lieut. (J. G.) 353 E. 62d St., Chicago, Tl. 

Ulsh, William H., Asst. Surg. Transferred to regular service; care Navy Dept., 
Washington, D. G 

Upshur, Custis P., Ensign. 1602 19th St., Washington, D. C. 

Usina, Michael N., P. A. Engr., 401 Waldburg St., Savannah, Ga. 

Van Harten, William H. Bis Mate. Navy Yard, New York, N. Y. 

Van Wart, Edward S., Asst. Surg. 282 W. 113th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Venable, Charles R., Asst. Paymaster. In regular service; care Navy Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 

Von Loesecke, Magnus W. S., Ensign. 75 Grove St., Lynn, Mass. 

Vreeland, Charles M., Ensign. U.S. S. Portsmouth, "Hoboken, N. J. 

Wade, William R., Ensign. 619 Hight St., Bath, Me. 

Wagner, Frank E., Asst. Surg. 1717 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md. 

Walbridge, Edwin 'N . Ensign. 107 S. Fitzhugh St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Walcott, Morgan, Ensign. Care American Line, New York, N. Y, 

Walker, William L., Asst. Engr. 24 Norfolk St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Wall, Francis R., Lieutenant. Care “Oregonian,” Portland, Ore. 

Wallace, Rush R., Naval Cadet. 1777 Massachusetts Ave., Washington, D. C. 

Walls, James C., Asst. Engr. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Walls, John, Chf. Engr. Care American Line, had York, N. Y. 

Ward, Josiah M., Asst. Surg. New Berne. N. C 

Warner, Murray, Asst. Engr. 3542 Lake Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Warren, Ogle T., Lieut. (J. G.) 353 E. 62d St., Chicago, IIl. 

Waterman, Rufus, Lieutenant. E. Greenwich, R. Z 

Watters, John S., Lieutenant. 712 Canal St., ‘New Orleans, La. 

Weaver, William D., P. A. Engr. Havemeyer Blidg., New York, N. Y. 

Webb, Thomas F., Lieut. (J. G.) Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Webb, Wade F., Ensign. Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 

Weeks, Edwin C., Lieutenant. 18 Wall St., New York, N. Y. 

Weeks, John W., Lieutenant. 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Weichart, John, Ensign. 53 E. Bay St., Charleston, S. C. 

Welling, Richard W. G., Ensign. 46 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

West, Ernest E., Ensign, rst Lieut., Marine Corps; address care Headquarters, 
Washington, D. C. 

White, Edgar T., Ensign. 149 Winthrop Ave., Revere, Mass. 

White, Edward F., P. A. Engr. 125 E. First St., Bayonne, N. J. 

White, a —_ (J. G.) 516 Jarvis St., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

White, Wm. C., Ensign. 224 E. Boughton St., Savannah, Ga. 

Wichart, John, Ensign. Charleston, S. C. 

Wile, Julius I., Asst. Engr. 84 N. Clinton St., Rochester, N. Y. 

Wilkes, Gilbert, Lieutenant. Union Trust Bldg., Detroit, "Mich. 

Wilkins, Robert M., Asst. Engr. 34 W. 130th St., New York, N. Y. 

Willard, Wm. H., Lieutenant. Lynchburg, Va. 

Willett, William M., Ensign.. 675 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Williams, Alfred E., Asst. Engr. 1631 Fifth St., San Diego, Cal. 

Williams, Frank C., Asst. Engr. 307 11th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Williams, Henry E., Ensign. 19 Broadway, or Yonkers, N. Y. 

Wilmott, James W., Lieut. (J. G.) Orlando, Fla. 

Wilson, Richard C., Asst. Engr. 4927 Perrier St., New Orleans, La. 

Wilson, William J., Lieutenant. 756 W. 61st St., Chicago, III. 

Winslow, George F., Lieutenant. 132 School St., New Bedford, Mass. 

Wirt, William E., Lieutenant. 447 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 

Wise, William C., Naval Cadet. Lee, Mass. 

Wood, Charles R., Asst. Paymaster. 245 S. 17th St., oe Pa. 

Wood, Thomas C., Lieutenant. 120 Liberty St., New York, N. Y 

Commended in the following official reports : Commander Wainwr ‘ht—Santi- 

ago, July 3,’98; Lieutenant H. P. Huse—Santiago, Jul ’98; Lieutenant H. P. Huse 
—Guanica, July 2 2% 98; Captain Higginson—Guanica, Vily 26 98 Promotion Board, 
January, 1899; A LSabembat of eight numbers, Post and Bonate 

Woodworth, Selim E., Lieutenant. 2109 Pacific Ave., San Preielesi Cal. 

Woolson, Clifford G., "Asst. Engr. 239 Mount Pleasant Ave., Newark, N. J. 

Wright, coriated tg Asst. Surgeon. In regular service; care Navy Dept., Wash- 
ington, D. 

Wright, Benjamin, Lieut. (J. G.) Virginia Hot Springs, Va. 

Wright, Robert K., Lieutenant. 53 Elm St., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Wynne, Robert F., 2d Lt. of -Marines. Capt. in regular service; address care 
Headquarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. 

Yorke, Louis A., Asst. Paymaster. Shohola, Pike Co., * 

Young, David e. Asst. Engr. 1306 W St, Washington, D a 

Young, George, Lieutenant. Care American Line, New York, N. Y. 

Zerega, Richard A., Asst. Paymaster. 28th St. and East River, New York, N. Y. 

Zerega, Theo. C., Lieutenant. 267 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 





CAPTAIN /. W. MILLER, 


Commanding New York Naval Reserve. 


Born in Morristown, N. J., June 
1st, 1847; son of Honorable J. W. 
Miller, United States Senator from 
that State. Entered the Naval Acad- 
emy September, 1863; graduated June, 
1867. Lived the ordinary routine 
life of junior officer until 1872, serv- 
ing on the European, Pacific and 
West Indian stations; was appointed 
to special service in connection with 
the Nicaragua Inter-Oceanic Canal 
survey in 1872; surveyed portion of 
the Western Divide and had charge 
of the hydrographic work on the San 
Juan River. He returned to Nica- 
ragua in the autumn of 1873 as secre- 
tary to the commission appointed by 
the United States Government to de- 
termine which was the best route 
for a ship canal across the Isthmus; 
after completing this work he was 


engaged in Washington in writing, 


the report on the Nicaragua Canal. 

In 1875 he was ordered to the Eu- 
ropean squadron and served in the 
Mediterranean on board the Frank- 
lin. During the winter of 1877 and 
1878 he was on board the Vandalia 
when General Grant visited the Le- 
vant in the course of his celebrated 
trip around the world. Having com- 
pleted his three years of sea service 


in European waters, Mr. Miller was 
assigned to duty at the Naval Acad- 
emy as instructor of ordnance and 
gunnery, where he remained until 
1881, when he was ordered once more 
to sea, and made his last cruise in 
the U. S. S. Jamestown as her navi- 
gator from San Francisco to New 
York, when that vessel came to the 
Atlantic under sail. This was prob- 
ably the last sailing man-of-war that 
went around Cape Horn. ‘After re- 
turning from this voyage he left the 
Navy and went to Kansas, where he 
became identified with railroad inter- 
ests, and was made vice-president and 
general manger of the St. Louis, Fort 
Scott & Wichita Railroad. He re- 
mained with this and other corpora- 
tions in the West until May, 1886, 
when he was tendered and accepted 
the position of general manager of 
the Providence & Stonington Steam- 
ship Company, and of the New York, 
Providence and Boston Railroad. In 
May, 1889, he was elected president 
of the Providence & Stonington 
Steamship Company. He is also presi- 
dent of the Nicaragua Company and 
the Newport & Wickford Railroad & 
Steamboat Company, and has other 
marine and railroad interests. Mr. 





560 THE UNITED SERVICE. 


Miller took an active part in the de- 
velopment of the Naval Militia of 
this State; was the first commander 
of the New York Naval Battalion at 
its organization in 1891, and is now 
captain of the Naval Militia of the 
State. He entered the Navy in 1808 
during the Spanish-American War as 
lieutenant-commander, and had com- 
mand of the Third District, Auxiliary 
Naval Force. In 1894 he was a mem- 
ber of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce Committee on Docks, and 
for several years has been on the 
Schoolship “St. 
Marys.” He is a member of the fol- 


Committee on 


May 


lowing clubs: The University, on the 
council of which club he served for 
many years; of the Century, and Sea- 
wanhaka; one of the council of the 
Naval Alumni Association of New 
York; Vice-Commander of the Naval 
Order of the United States, and a 
member of the Societies of Foreign 
Wars, and of the Spanish-American 
War; also member of several chari- 
table organizations, and served on 
several committees for the reception 
of foreign visitors, including that to 
the Princess Eulalie and Prince 
Henry. 








